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Little Stories From Real Life st tant is 








NOT SLATED TO LIVE LONG 


Nature gives and takes—in its own way 
and in its own sweet time. Invalids often 
live centuries (it seems). Healthy, rosy- 
cheeked girls and manly boys are cut down 
before they really begin to take their part 
in this great world drama. Such is life! 

A plucky girl dressed in men’s clothing 
had dug coal for six y2ars in a Pennsylva- 
nia mine when the final curtain dropped. 
Her father, also a miner, and her brothers, 
miners too, had disapproved of such stren- 
uous work for her, but the girl wanted to 
be among her relatives and friends. 

The day after: the girl celebrated her 
23rd birthday she returned to the mine and 
started to work. She had been there but a 
few minutes when a fall of slate crushed 
her life out. It was an hour before she 
could be removed. 

How many girls in six times six years 
do as much work before the curtain falls? 
This girl may not have been a pink-tea 
lady—but she was one of God’s own women, 


YES, TAILORS ARE DIFFERENT 


The other day a man with plenty of 
n-e-r-v-e but little in the way of clothes 
saw a suit hanging near the doorway of a 
tailor’s shop and his sudden fancy direct- 
ed his footsteps inside. Pointing to the 
suit he told the young lady behind the 
counter that he had been sent for it. 

“Why, that belongs to Mr. Bottomly,” 
she said. 

“Yes, I know it does,” replied the stran- 
ger. “He sent me around for it.” 

The girl, who had her suspicions, asked 
the man where Mr. Bottomly lived. As he 
was unable to answer he took to his heels 
as the girl was about to call the police. 
So Mr. Bottomly’s suit was saved. 

A little later Isaac Cohen, another tailor, 
reported to the police that a man claiming 
to have been sent to his shop for a suit 
of clothes was evidently a thief, for the 
rightful owner came into his shop soon 
after and upon learning that some stranger 
had gone off with his suit he razed the 
shop and sent the tailor’s assistant to the 
hospital. 
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MAYBE YOU WON'T BELIEVE THIS 


Submitted by Leon Blumenfeld, New York 


A few years ago a friend of mine went 
with his parents to live in a certain town 
in upper New York state. The mansion 
they moved into was long known to be 
haunted but the new tenants did not know 
a thing about it. After a few weeks they 
moved to a house directly.across the street. 
They gave no reasons for moving except 
that the house was too large for them. 

One night as my friend was sitting on the 
porch he happened to look across to the 
building formerly occupied by his family. 
He noticed the west room all lit up. But 
the house was supposed to be vacant and 
he went over to investigate. No-one was 
in the room nor in the entire house. He 
put out the light, locked the door and took 
his seat on the porch once more. 

After several minutes had elapsed my 
friend chanced to look across the street 
again and he was startled to see the light 
in the same room of the deserted house. 
It lasted for fully five minutes, then it went 
out. 

A few days later some of the neighbor- 
hood boys and girls were gathered together 
to have their pictures taken. Someone pro- 
posed that the pictures be taken on the 
porch of the empty house. All agreed and 
the pictures were so taken. When they were 
developed they showed a strange woman, 


dressed in white, standing directly behind 


my boy friend, who was in the group, The 
house had been searched both beforé and 
after the pictures were taken and it was 
found empty. 

Some time later my friend went to the 
front door, unlocked it and pushed it part 
way open but it would go no further. No 


‘matter how hard he pushed the door resist- 


ed every effort. It seemed that someone 

was behind it holding it; then of a sudden 

the door slammed in my friend’s face. The 

next day he returned and had no trouble 

in opening the door all the way. He went 

all through the house but could find no-one, 
Now what’s the answer? 


A STICKLER FOR OBEYING 


Here is an Englishman’s story of one of 
his experiences in tiger shooting in India. 
An inexperienced youth in the Indian forest 
service was regarded with contempt by the 
others. On the day of a great tiger shoot- 
ing he was assigned the poorest location 
with strict orders to fire at nothing but 
the tiger. 

When the beast was started the sports- 


ye 


they waited a sudden shot rang out from ~ 
the obscure corner oceupied by the newly- 
joined subaltern. ~This was followed by 
another and another and then a perfect 
volley poured out from his position. The 
other members of the party were plainly 
displeased at such proceedings. 


Each sportsman had to remain at his post 
however until the beaters were in. Then, 
with anger at the boiling point, they all 
started in the direction of the “greenhorn” 
who had fired all these shots. “What do 
you mean, sir,” stormed a senior officer, 
“by spoiling the whole shoot by your fu- 
silade?” 

Alarmed by his manner the boy blurted 
out: “I got only three. How many did 
you get?” 

“Three what, sir?” bawled the irascible 
old man. 

“Tigers, of course, sir,” meekly answered 
the now thoroughly alarmed youth. “You 
said I was only to fire at tigers. They are 
all down there.” 

The men went to look and sure enough, 
there, stretched out in the grass, were 
three tigers, with bleeding bullet wounds 
testifying to the deadly shot of the de- 
spised boy whom the seasoned sportsmen 
had so completely ignored. 








Whom Do Women Dress to Please? 


This momentous question is propounded 
by Paul Poiret, world-famous designer of 
women’s clothes. 

Paul has his own ideas. “Why,” he ex- 
plains, “they dress to please the men, of 
course! Let man vanish from the earth, 
and then how long would women bother 
about their clothes and complexions? ... 
For not a single second! Women want to 
look as men want them to look.” 

“Ed” Herriot, former French premier, 
adds his view: “I think women dress espe- 
cially, and perhaps exclusively, against oth- 
er women,” 

But Van Dongen, famous painter of wo- 
men’s portraits, takes another view. “Wo- 
men never think of men when they dress,” 
he says, “because they realize men do not 
know anything about clothes. Women dress 
primarily for themselves.” 

A French playwright declares: “The re- 
fined woman dresses for herself; the wo- 
man in love dresses for her sweetheart, and 
other women dress for other women—some- 
times those they don’t like” 

So much for the foreign viewpoint. 

Our Query Editor, to whom the question 
was referred for American opinion, was so 
biased that he turned the matter over to 








Three advance styles seen at the fashionable 
Longchamps race course in France. Though 
their creations are plainer, the Parisian modis- 
tes have effected many startling color contrasts, 
and the skirt seems to be shorter than ever. 


a sub-editor for investigation and report. 
The latter, selected because of his astigma- 
tism and asthma, was assigned to interview 
every woman in Washington, if need be, 
to obtain candid expressions of opinion. 
His report is herewith appended for general 
information and guidance. 

Rose Roll-em, who wore a skirt resem- 
bling a flounce and claimed she worked in 
one of the government departments, Was 
first interviewed by the inquiring editor. 

“We dress the way we do to attract dumb- 
bells like yourself,” she volunteered. “How 
else could a poor ex-war worker interest a 
prospective husband in Washington?... 
You’re welcome.” 

Miriam Merangue Mercenary, hotel lob- 
byist, when pressed for her views said: 

“Why, if the girls didn’t keep in style 
they would become wall-flowers. Just sup- 
pose all girls had to wear the so-called 
model gown advocated by a Philadelphia 
man. Then there would be no pretty girls; 
we would all look alike.” 

Gertrude Gracious Greenbaum, reformed 
head-hunter, put it this way: 

“Certainly not; girls’ fashions do not 
cater to man. But women have to keep up 
with the fashion magazines.” 

“Every girl wants a husband sooner or 
later,” admitted Homely Hilda Hopkins. “It 
is only natural for them to make themselves 
as attractive and interesting as possible. 
It’s pretty clothes that make the ‘pretty 
girls’ you men rave about.” 

Patricia Particular Patter, plain business 
girl, had this to say: 

“Nonsense! We don’t care what the men 
think. We only think of what other wo- 
men think. We don’t want to make others en- 
vious; we just want to look nice, tHat’s all.” 

And, according to Veronict Voluminous 
Velox: “Only those who go to extremes 
deserve condemnation. Innocent competi- 
tion is to be commended because it keeps 
women looking their best. It is character- 
istic of a woman to want to wear something 
pretty and distinctive.” 

The thermometér was hovering around 
102 and the stn’ was shining brightly 
through Sadie Sharp’s “shadowproof” when 
her advice was requested. 

“Oh, bother!” she exclaimed. “Silly ques- 
tion No. 9273. Women dress in winter for 
warmth and in summer—for decency !” 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


MACMILLAN ON WAY TO ARCTIC 


The arctic expedition headed by Donald 
MacMillan is on its way into the Far North. 
It sails under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society in co-operation with 
the navy. The two vessels, the Peary and 
Bowdoin, will proceed to Etah, Greenland, 
which is the farthest point north a ship can 
go. Using this as a base the explorers will 
use their three amphibian navy planes to 
fly over the vast unknown regions 


President Wilson will be arrayed against 
each other—Bainbridge Colby, retained by 
the defense, and William Jennings Bryan, 
volunteer prosecutor, 


Also enrolled to defend John T. Scopes, 
young high-school teacher indicted for 
teaching evolution, are Clarence Darrow, 
Dudley Field Malone and former Senator 
Thomas of Colo. Former Secretary of State 
Hughes has been kept in reserve in event 


sides think the invalidating of the Oregon 
school law will have a bearing on the Ten- 
nessee case if it ever ’comes before the 
federal supreme court. The prosecution 
argues that the high court voiced the prin- 
ciple that the state has a right to regulate 
what shall be taught in the public schools; 
the opposition interprets the decision to be 
limited only to “reasonable” supervision 
and regulation. There is every indication 
that both sides are trying to: get 








north of Alaska and Canada. 





The original and chief purpose 
of the expedition is scientific dis- 
covery. The party of 35 will study | 
vegetation, animal life, climate, 
topography, and in fact every- 
thing which comes under their ob- 
servation. 

Never in the history of explora- 
tion has an arctic party set out 
better provided with all the best 
equipment which science and me- 
chanics can afford. Twenty-four 
carrier pigeons were taken along 
for emergency communication in 
case radio fails. Young, strong, 
small, single men were selected 
to man the planes. The popularity 
of the expedition is evidenced by 
the fact that more than 40 navy 
and marine fliers volunteered for 
the jobs. There was some delay in [ 
getting permission from the gov- 
ernment of Denmark to pass] // 
through Greenland and to use 
Etah as a-base. It was charged RY. 
on the part of Denmark that on Nt 
a previous occasion a member of | 
MaeMillan’s party had killed an 
Eskimo in Greenland. This will = 





THE MACMILLAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


+ Route of Ships 
eeesee Route of Planes to Establish Airplane Base 


as much publicity as _ possible. 
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Even little Dayton is making spe- 
cial preparation to accommodate 
hosts of visitors during the trial 
and is bending every effort to get 
its name in larger letters on the 
map. Loud speakers will be in- 
stalled to broadcast the trial to 
the visitors. The fact that science 
has rallied so strongly to. Scopes 
raises a cry in certain quarters 
that the teacher’s deferfse is dic- 
tated by “radicals and atheists.” 
On the other hand, educators and 
editors have very little sympathy 
for Bryan and in turn condemn 
Tennessee’s law as “radical.” The 
battle is spreading to other states. 
In one district of Jewell county, 
Kans., citizens voted to burn a set 
of school books which discuss the 
subject. A movement is on foot 
to eliminate similar books from 
schools in the District of Colum- 
bia, California, Oregon, Kansas, 
: Texas, Georgia, Kentucky, Wash- 
Ay! Lington and several other states. 


Sf Belief in evolution is said to have 


4 been responsible’ for the ousting 














of the Rev: C. P. Hojbierg as pres- 





make the ninth time MaeMil- 


ident of the Danish Lutheran 





lan has penetrated into the arctic wastes. 
He says that all lands discovered by 
his expedition will be claimed for the 
United States, notwithstanding the fact 
that Canada claims all territory to the pole. 
Much of the exploring, however, will be 
done north of Alaska rather than Canada. 

Although the party is expected back next 
October, enough supplies haye been taken 
along to last a year or more. The food sup- 
ply consists of pemmican, which is com- 
posed of dried beef, raisins, sugar and fats; 
erbswurst, which is a sort of pea soup, but- 
ter, tea, chocolate, yeast and canned milk; 
a new kind of tomato jelly which contains 
enough vitamins to prevent scurvy, and a 
large supply of codliver oil. 

Either Cape Hubbard or Cape Columbia 
will be used for an airplane base. Cape 
Columbia, on the extreme tip of Grant 
Land, is over 400 miles from the pole and 
was used by Peary as a base in 1909. Mac- 
Millan hopes to examine and compare the 
old Norse ruins in Labrador and northern 
Greenland which were built hundreds of 
years before Columbus’s first voyage. The 
"skimos say these ruins were built centu- 
ries ago by a strange people who came in 
from the sea in open boats without masts 
and without sails. 


READY FOR TENNESSEE TRIAL 


Much interest is focused on Dayton, 
fenn., where, on July 10, the state’s new 
law against teaching evolution will go on 
trial. Two former secretaries of state under 








the case reaches the U. S. supreme court. 
John W. Davis, former Democratic candi- 
date, declined to help defend Scopes be- 
cause of other business. 

The Dayton trial cannot decide if the 
teaching of evolution is contrary to Bible 
teachings. It can only invite higher deci- 
sions respecting the right of a state to bar 
its teachings in the public schools. Both 











He thinks Uncle 


Explorer MacMillan’s idea. 
Sam should nail the stars and stripes to the 
north pole, seeing he discovered it, and annex 
the natural resources of that region despite 
Canada’s claims,—Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. 


church seminary“at Des Moines. Superin- 
tendent White of Rhea county, Tenn., has 
asked Representative Taylor of that district 
to introduce a bill in the next congress to 
withhold federal money from any school 
“that teaches any theory of evolution that 
denies-the biblical origin of man.” 


NURSES FREED OF RUM CHARGE 


For the first time in history, two navy 
nurses faced a general court-martial on a 
charge of smuggling liquor into this coun- 
try. The Misses Ruth Anderson, chief 
nurse, and Catherine Glancy admitted 
bringing liquor from Cuba on a naval trans- 
port, but explained that - was a present 
from a civilian friend. The court acquitted 
them because of “a shadow of doubt.” | 


DEFENSE, TEST JULY 4 


The “Defense day” military demonstra- 
tion scheduled for July 4 does not have 
the co-operation of all the states. 
Ritchie of Md., Gov. Blaine of Wis., Gov. 
Baker of Mo. and Gov. Jackson of Ind., for 
one reason or another, will ignore the mus- 
ter call. Govs. McMullen of Nebr. and 
Trumbull of Conn. declined to participate 
but later reversed their stand. 

On this day the army reserve, national 
guard and civic bodies will mobilize as in 
war-time emergency. The occasion has 
been characterized as a “national fire drill.” 
It will augment the usual Fourth of July 
parades in many places. It had been sug- 
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Gov. | 
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fought the board of 
education’s rule bar- 
ring fraternities from 
the public schools. 
Justice Bailey of the 
district supreme court 
turned down their 
plea on the ground 
that the protesting 
students had violated 
pledges not to join 
frats. The local labor 
unions backed the 
education board. -The 
legality of the frat 
rule is still to be 
determined. Denison 
university has con- 
tinued its temporary 
ban on student danc- 
ing. “Sabrina,” the 








Donald MacMillan bought this 143-foot yacht for his arctic dash, He 
The vessel is being used to carry the three navy 
It was built in 1918 in Canada as a mine 


named it the Peary. 
planes into the far north. 
sweeper for the French navy. 


famous leaden god- 
dess at Amherst col- 
lege, has again been 
stolen. Odd year grad- 
uates, under the lead- 





See 





gested that the mobilization take place on 
Armistice day but the president objected 
and a more appropriate day was chosen. 
Last year Defense day fell on Sept. 12, At 
that time three states refused their support. 


AMONG THE POLITICIANS 


Mrs. Edith Rogers easily won the Massa- 
chusetts special primary election to suc- 
ceed her late husband, John Rogers, in 
congress. She is a Republican. 

Arthur Whitney, an anti-saloon league 
candidate, captured the Republican nomi- 
nation for governor in the New Jersey pri- 
maries. He badly defeated Thomas McCran, 
anti-Klan man and wet advocate. The lat- 
ter was supported by Senator Edge. 

In sticking to his promise not to run 
again, Gov. Pinchot of Pa. is booming Gen. 
Butler, Philadelphia’s strong arm of the 
law, for the gubernatorial nomination. 
But so far Butler has refrained from en- 
tering the lists. 


ECHOES OF SCHOOL YEAR 


Mrs. Susan Porterfield, a grandmother, 
has received a master of arts degree from 
Pennsylvania state college. Two years ago 
she took a bachelor’s degree from the same 
college. At that time she was in the same 
class with her son. 

William Leider, who worked as a brick- 
layer to pay his way through Columbia 
university, is winner of a scholarship and 
Phi Beta key. 

District of Columbia high-school pupils 


























Today the nation honors the memory of those 
Revolutionary patriots who made its liberty 
and independence possible. Many citizens will 
journey to Mt. Vernon, Va., not far from the 
capital, and there pay homage to the ‘Father 
of His Country.” It was in this beautiful old 
colonial mansion overlooking the winding Po- 
tomac that George Washington lived and died. 


ership of J. W. Rus- 
sell, "99, located the prize in a garage and 
whisked her to a new hiding place. The 
adventures of Sabrina are of deep concern 
to Amherst men, past and present. 


SNOW IN CLEVELAND 


Denver delegates to the international 
convention of Rotary clubs at Cleveland 
engaged in a snowball fight. 

Fellow Rotarians looked on while mop- 
ping their faces because of the intense heat. 

The odd event was not a freak of nature; 
the Denver delegation brought along a re- 
frigerator car loaded with snow obtained 
high on the Rocky mountains. 


LEGS~-WOODEN AND OTHERWISE 

Lewis Gabel, of Arcadia, Kans., was ar- 
rested for speeding. He had but one leg. 
A one-legged judge found him guilty, and 
a one-legged marshal collected the $20 fine. 

A group of young people in bathing cos- 
tume so shocked Williamsport, Md., that 
the police were instructed to arrest all non- 
water bathers who didn’t cover their— 
ahem !—limbs. 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., criticizes the dis- 
play of feminine underpinnings on bill- 
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boards as “undermining the virility of 
masculinity” and degrading to women. 

The pretty knees of Spanish women, ac- 
cording to Jose Quadras, Madrid portrait 
painter now in this country, is due to piety. 
“Women pray more in Spain,” he explains, 
“and their knee muscles grow rugged and 
firm. In most other countries women do 
not really kneel, but half-sit on chairs.” 


WHEN KISSING IS LEGAL 


It’s all right for a man, even though mar- 
ried, to kiss any woman in Pennsylvania 
as long as she doesn’t object, Alderman 
Hoepstein of Pottsville ruled in declining 
to accept a complaint from a wife who saw 
her husband kiss another woman. 

Magistrate Brodsky of New York limits a 
decision on osculatory practice to legalize 
kissing in Central park. “You can’t stop 
it,” says his honor; “kissing is in. accord 
with the laws of Caesar, Justinian, Napo- 
leon and Central park.” 


FATE OVERTAKES NEGRO SHIP 

Some months ago. Negroes formed a 
steamship company for Liberian coloniza- 
tion. A steamer was purchased as the nu- 




















One of the earliest pictures of the White 
house, made from an artist’s sketch in 1799. 








cleus of the new line and was renamed the 
Booker T. Washington. Then ensued a se- 
quence of misfortunes. It all started when 
Marcus Garvey, promoter of the venture, 
was arrested and imprisoned for using the 
mails to defraud. The engines on the 
Booker T. Washington broke down at Phil- 








For and Against the Evolution Theory 


Science insists that, contrary to a popu- 
lar notion, evolution does not teach that 
man is descended from monkey. The the- 
ory, it explains, holds that all life originat- 
ed from a common stem in the dim past 
and, in effect, the monkey is only man’s 
distant cousin. 

Anti-evolutionists are just as insistent 
that any theory of this sort is contrary to 
the literal interpretation of the Bible, es- 
pecially that part of Genesis which states 
that God created man in his “own” image. 

Here is comment by interested persons: 

“Evolution disputes the Bible record of 
man’s creation, and the logic of the evolu- 
tionist eliminates as false the miracles of 
the Bible.’”—William Jennings Bryan. 

“Evolution is truth, and truth must pre- 
vail. All my work daily demonstrates evo- 
lution.”—Luther Burbank, naturalist. 

“Evolution is one of the most dangerous 
theories ever pronounced.”—Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva, overseer of Zion City and cham- 
pion of the flat-earth theory. 

“I find nothing in evolution contrary to 
the Bible, and I have been an evolutionist 
for 50 years.”—Clarence Darrow. 

“There is no conflict between science and 
religion. I find science but an explanation of 
religion.”—Dr, W, J, Mayo, famous surgeon, 


“There is no evidence whatever for man’s 
ascent from lower life, but it is all in the 
favor of the Bible story of divine creation.” 
—John Harris, president of Cumberland 
university. : 

“The teachings of the Bible do not con- 
flict with the teachings of- science, The 
purpose of science is to describe those 
things which take place in nature. Religion 
has to do with man’s relationship with 
God.”—Rev. Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of 
the Southern Baptist convention. 

“There are at least two divine books—the 
Holy Bible on whose pages are inscribed 
the doings and sayings of holy men, and 
the book of nature. A part of this histori- 
cal story is plainly written upon the geo- 
logical strata which circumscribe the globe. 
Common sense suggests that these two rec- 
ords be considered together, and that to 
reject and utterly ignore either is equally 
foolish.”—Secretary of the Navy Wilbur. 

“Truth is not created by legislative en- 
actment.”—President Hibben of Princeton. 

“The church -has nothing to fear from 
science.”"—Dr. Walter Scott, president of 
Northwestern university. 

“Science and religion do not conflict un- 
less you want them to conflict.”—Dr. Wal- 
ter Hough of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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adelphia. On the 
way to Norfolk the 
vessel caught fire. 
At Havana the boat 
was held .for debt. 
At Jamaica exten- 
sive repairs had to 
be made. At Colon 
a discharged ship’s 
efficer had the boat 
attached for his pay. 
And at Charleston 
it ran into a wharf. 
Altogether the four 
and a half months 
voyage cost $51,000. 


ROAD ON SALT 
For many years 
salt beds in the 
Great Salt Lake des- 
ert proved an ob- 
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of many delinquents 
have been sold. The 
St. Croix chamber 
of commerce main- 
tains that the navy 
does not understand 
the island’s prob- 
lems. Federal Judge 
Malmin contends 
that naval domina- 
tidbn is causing the 
islands to “go back 
to the bush and be- 
come less and less 
valuable to the 
United States.” Be- 
cause of complicat- 
ed laws, he declares, 
the English flag is 
the only one carry- 
ing mail to the is- 
lands. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties 
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covered that the 
salt bed was insol- 
uble in the residu- 
ent solution in 
which it lies after 
the spring evapora- 
tion. Consequently, 
a part of the road 


ive light rays. 





out only on rare occasions. 


In & special exhibition case in the main halt of the library of congress reposes the 
percious document bearing the declaration of independence. Fr 

parchment is exposed under glass separated by a gelatin preparation to exclude destruct- 
A companion document equally interesting is the 
Both have been specially treated to preserve them as far as possible from deterioration. 
Formerly they were hidden away in a vault in the state department and were brought 
President Harding had them moved to their new location. 


The sing 


ican Automobile As- 
sociation for divert- 
ing gasoline taxes 
to purposes other 
than road building. 
In this way, it says, 
$11,000,000 one-sev- 
enth of the “gas” 


sheet of faded 


U, 8S. constitution. 








is built upon a solid 
layer of salt and the layer is permanently 
protected from disintegration by a clay 
cut-off wall.” 

The road cost nearly $400,000, threc- 
fourths of which was appropriated by the 
government, In the construction work 
horses were employed only with the great- 
est difficulty; fresh water had to be hauled 
many miles and parts of the roadbed 
were submerged in brine for months at 
a time. 


HISTORIC SHIP IN LAST BERTH 


Stripped of engines and guns, the hull 
of the famous battleship Oregon was towed 
by two tugs from the Bremerton navy yard 
to Portland, Ore. Here she will have a per- 
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manent resting place as a relic. To make 
up for the indignity of being towed, the 
old ship was given a new coat of paint for 
the trip. The Washington naval conference 
pact sealed her fate along with many oth- 


ers. Twenty-seven years ago, when the Span- 
ish-American war opened, the Oregon, then 
the most powerful of Uncle Sam’s warships, 
made a record run around Cape Horn, from 
Puget sound to Florida, covering a distance 
of 13,500 miles in 66 days. 


VIRGIN ISLANDERS PROTEST 


The Virgin Islands have sent a delega- 
tion to this country to further complaint 
that the administration in those posses- 
sions is not what it should be. Because the 
islands were taken over as “a territorial 
part of the United States,” the natives want 
the export duty on sugar removed. They 
point out that export duties are unconsti- 
tutional in the United States. 

The islanders seek civil government in- 
stead of naval jurisdiction under old Dan- 
ish laws which have been continued by act 
of congress. They also wish to come under 
federal land bank operation. The only 
bank there now is a Danish institution that 
chiefly handles Danish money, 

The island people have long complained 
that prohibition enforcement there has kill- 
ed a leading industry, that of manufactur- 
ing bay-rum, and has had an unfavorable 
reaction on sugar and molasses production. 
Planters are no longer permitted to import 
labor. Taxes are going up and the homes 











tax paid by motor- 
ists, does not go to improve highways as 
it should. The “A. A. A.” also hits states 
that have the “gimmies,” that is to say, 
those that try to tax motorists more than 
necessary. It finds “indications that a few 
gold diggers are grafting into the game.” 
Thirty-five states and the District of Co- 
lumbia now tax auto gasoline. There has 
been talk of even a federal tax. Revenue 
from state gasoline taxes in 1924, accord- 
ing to the bureau of public roads, amount- 
ed to nearly $80,000,000. Its figures show 
that $30,000,000 was used for other than 
highway construction purposes. The tax 
ranges from one cent to four cents a gal- 
lon. Arkansas and North Carolina are the 
only states which have gone as high as four 
cents. California, which imposes a two-cent 











What the Well-Dressed Hot 
Dogs are Wearing 


Raiment for “hot dogs” in other lands 
helps to swell our foreign commerce, 

Clothes for Mr. Frankfurter are known 
to the trade as “casings.” Nearly 3,000,000 
pounds of this skin, valued at $700,000, are 
exported each month. 

Germany is the largest dealer in hot dog 
garments. 
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tax, collects the largest revenue. The in- 
ternal revenue department has ruled that 
the gasoline tax is deductible from federal 
income tax returns. 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE DEAD 


A complication of ailments traceable to 
the fall campaign caused the death at 
Washington of Senator Robert Marion La 
Follette of Wis. His heart was unable to 
withstand a prolonged attack of bronchial 
asthma. He was in his 7ist year. 

“I am ready,” the prominent liberal re- 
marked when told the end was near, add- 
ing: “I think I have earned a long rest.” 
The end to a spectacular career came qui- 
etly and peacefully. Grouped about the 
bedside were Mrs. La Follette and their 
children, Robert jr., Philip, Mary and Fola. 

A forceful orator and a persistent fighter, 
“Fighting Bob” was the stormy petrel of 
American politics for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. His supreme effort last November 
was the biggest third-party movement in 
the nation’s history as far as number of 
votes was concerned. The attempt caused 
senate Republicans to outlaw him. 

Senator La Follette had the distinction 
of being born in a log cabin. He was of 
French Huguenot stock, which accounts for 
his name. He was a Mason. Self-educated 
up to the time of entering the state univer- 
sity, he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1880. In the same year he was 
elected county district-attorney. This was 
the start of his political career. Elected to 
the 49th and 51st congresses, he was promi- 
nent in framing the McKinley bill. A Dem- 
ocratic landslide swept him from office and 
he returned to his native state where he 


The Late Robert M. La Follette 


successfully opposed the “machine” and be- 
came governor, serving two terms. In 1905 
he resigned to become senator. His pres- 
ent term would have expired in 1929. In 
1908 he received 25 votes for the presiden- 
tial nomination at the G. O. P. convention, 

While governor Mr. La Follette came into 
prominence by his successful fight to tax 
railroad property at the same rate as other 
property, and to regulate rail rates. He 
also led the movement to nominate candi- 
dates in his state by direct vote. In the 
senate he was a friend of woman suffrage 
and voted against the Volstead act. During 
the World war he was assailed because he 
opposed America’s entering the struggle 
and was one of the famous “little group 
of 12 willful men” condemned by President 
Wilson as obstructionists. The Wisconsin 
senator opposed the draft but voted for 
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war appropriations. He held the senate 
filibuster record by speaking over 18 hours, 
A war-time address by Mr. La Follette 
at St. Paul caused widespread denunciation, 
he was hung in effigy and the Wisconsin 
legislature voted censure, but a senate com- 
mittee upheld his contention that he had 
been misquoted. A champion of labor, he 
gave his name to the present seamen’s law. 
In his presidential campaign Mr. La Follette 
took occasion to repudiate the “reds.” 
Under the Wisconsin law Mr. La Follette’s 
successor will be selected at a special elec- 
tion or at the next general election. Mrs. 
La Follette is being urged to seek the post. 





“PUBLICITY’S THE THING” 


“The vast majority of your constituents, 
when they wish to write, do not call for a 
stenographer. They take a pen and per- 
sonally write your name. If they do this 
several times during your term of office 
they will remember your name at voting 
time as against another name which they 
probably have never written.” 

This is the gist of a letter sent members 
of congress inviting attention to a new 
private agency which intends to specialize 
in getting publicity for solons. “Absence 
of adequate publicity,” it says, “may cause 
constituents to believe that their interests 
are being neglected.” It invites money for 
congressmen in the scheme to get more con- 
stituents to write to them.” 


ONE-HOUSE. LEGISLATURE NEXT? 


South Dakota is considering a one-house 
legislative form of government proposed 
by State Senator Dowdell (Dem.). The plan 
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Presidential Courtesy 


Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge had to ride 
in a hot, stuffy train to Swampscott, 
Mass., where they will spend the 
summer, but the White. House serv- 
ants and pets enjoyed the trip there 
by water on the presidential yacht 
Mayflower. 

Before leaving Washington the 
president signed a pardon that saved 
Louis Goldman, of Boston, from 
prison. With his brother, Goldman 
was convicted of concealing assets 
of a bankrupt jewelry firm. 

The executive also found time to 
receive Tom Lee, Memphis colored 
boatman who saved 32 lives in the 
sinking of the steamer Norman on 
the Mississippi. Mr. Coolidge com- 
mended the hero. “Oh, it was nuth- 
in’,’ the modest Tom replied. 

Friends hope that while the presi- 
dent is at Swampscott he will be re- 
lieved of the handshaking habit. 
Though informed that- Washington 
tourist agencies were guaranteeing 
patrons a_ presidential handshake, 
Mr. Coolidge never refused to shake 
hands with visitors. It is estimated 
that he has held hands with over 
90,000 persons in the past 22 months. 

Before going away Mr. Coolidge 
provided himself with a supply of 
costly cigars for his friends, but he 
took along 10-cent cheroots for him- 
self. 

Coming home from the Norse- 
American centennial, the president’s 
special halted momentarily at Evans- 
ville, Wis. A mother raised a chub- 
by youngster so that he could peer 
through the window of the diner. 
The child extended a nibbled cracker. 
The president smiled and _ recipro- 
cated by poking a pancake on the end 
of a fork toward the little one. 














A “twister” like this recently ran riot 
through Haywood, Minn., wiping out the entire 
business section. Luckily, no-one was seriously 
hurt though many were’ cut and bruised. This 
rare and unusual photograph of the funnel- 
like form in which is hidden all the furies of 
the wind was made by. the federal weather 
bureau during a former storm. 








has developed considerable backing. It con- 
templates elimination of the senate of 43 
members and the house of 103 members 
and replacing both with a house of 2! 
members. The latter would be elected in 
proportion to population and without re- 
gard to county lines. The proposed house 
would meet once every three months and 
would sit as long as necessary to transact 
business. 


TEAPOT DOME LEASE VALID 


Government efforts to cancel naval oil 
leases struck a snag when Federal Judge 
Kennedy at Cheyenne upheld the acquisi- 
tion of the Teapot Dome field by the Harry 
F. Sinclair interests. “The allegations of 
fraud have not been sustained,” ruled the 
judge. He denied the government’s conten- 
tion that former Secretary of the Interior 
Fall exceeded his authority in leasing the 
oil reserves to private interests. In fact, he 
saw justification in the act. He also ab- 
solved former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Roosevelt from blame. 

This is just contrary to a prior ruling by 
Federal Judge McCormick at Los Angeles 
who voided Edward L. Doheny’s leases at 
Elks Hills on the ground that Fall had not 
only exceeded authority of office but was 
implicated in bribery. 

Fall, Sinclair and Doheny are still under 
indictment at Washington in connection 
with the oil scandals. Special government 
counsel had them re-indicted after a for- 
mer indictment was quashed by the Dis- 
trict supreme court because of a minor 
technicality. 

The complicated case promises to even- 
tually be appealed to the U. S. supreme 
court. » 

Rear-Admiral Robinson, who passed on 
the oil leases, has now asked for retirement. 
His connection with the case led him to be 
passed over three times in selections for 
promotion, 





JOHN D. NEARS 86TH MILESTONE 


On July 8 John D. Rockefeller will be 86 
years old. Despite his advanced age, he 
keeps fit by careful diet and a balanced 
schedule of exercize and rest. He is an ar- 
dent golfer, and claims that his game im- 
proves with age. _Mr. Rockefeller has long 
since turned most of his business interests 
over to his son. 

Here is the senior’s daily program: 

Rises at 6:30; reads newspapers at seven; 
at eight breakfasts on orange juice, cereal, 
egg and bacon, toast and coffee (uses sepa- 
rated milk and no cream); at 8:30 plays 
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his favorite game of “Numbers” or chats; 
at nine attends to business matters; 10 to 
12, plays nine holes of golf, averaging a 
score of 60 (some days he is on the links 
three different times) ; noon, bath and rest; 
1:15, light lunch; two, another game of 
Numbers and more rest; three, slow auto 


_ drive of about 50 miles; five, chat and rest; 





Some Famous Old People 


Mrs. Sarah Bradway, of Eastford, 
Conn., a real daughter of the Ameri- 
can revolution, 107. 

— A. Stewart, New York banker, 
103. 
Ezra Meeker, Oregon pioneer, 95. 

William F. Warren, Boston educa- 
tor, 92. - 

Chauncey M. Depew, former sena- 
tor, and Dr. Charles Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard, 91. 

Mrs. William H. Felton, first woman 
U. S. senator, 90. 


* ab. 
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seven, supper; eight, plays another game of 
Numbers, chats, listens to his valet play 
the violin” or listens in to the radio 
(speeches only); 10, bed. 

Everywhere, on all occasions, Mr. Rocke- 
feller distributes nickels and dimes to chil- 
dren. He does this, he explains, to stimu- 
late thrift in youngsters. Altogether he has 
given $500,000,000 to education, science, re- 
ligion and charity. 


‘ 





POOR CROPS TO BRING MORE 


The city people are trying to stimulate 
business by saying that the condition of 
the farmer is improving. To some extent 
this is true but the fact remains that_the 
agricultural industry is still in a decided 
depression. The merchants over the coun- 
try report that they are selling very few 
goods, and the reason given is that the 
farmers, who are the mainstay of our whole 
population, have so little money to spend. 

The weather conditions this year have 
again been very unfavorable. The spring 
was cold and late so that the planting and 
germination of crops was slow. Then came 
unusually hot and dry weather in a large 
part of the country. Extremes of heat and 
cold have been very marked and nearly all 
crops have suffered. 

Winter wheat is especially short—shorter 
than for years—and spring wheat“is also 
below the average. The prospects are that 
this country this year will produce only 
about enough wheat to supply its own 
needs so that there will be little to export. 
On the other hand the other wheat produc- 
ing countries promise increased production, 
so they will not have to draw on us. 

Corn averages poor and scanty. Prices 
of both wheat and corn are sure to be high, 
and this will help to make up for the short 
production. Feed will also be high and this 
means that meat, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts will command good prices. 

Last year the farmers did not get the full 
benefit of the high prices because most of 
them had marketed their crops before the 
big rises came. Many  rmers have their 
crops mortgaged ahead. Very few of them 
have facilities for storing any quantity of 
crops anyway and hence must hustle them 
to market as soon as they are harvested; 
this is one of the chief evils of present 
farming methods. 

The speculators in the cities, who could 


hardly tell wheat and oats from each other, ~ 


make use of farm products to gamble with 
and they bid up or beat down prices to suit 
their own purposes. The crop is “sold” over 
and over again, without ever really chang- 
ing hands. Laws have been passed to stop 
this but they are mere scraps of paper, 


bid 
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The Railway vs. Bus Situation 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine says 
there is no basis for the fear that the motor 
truck is competing seriously with the rail 
lines. 

Others are not so sure about that. 

The Cedar Rapids, Iowa, street railway 
has increased car fares from seven to 10 
cents on the plea that the practice of mo- 
torists in “picking up” prospective passen- 
gers is ruining its business. 

The Burlington railroad admits that its 
branch line business in Nebraska has been 
decreased 60 per cent in 10 years, due prin- 
cipally to bus competition. 

Because auto trucks will give quicker 
freight service at lower cost, the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is using trucks on 1000 miles 
of highway that parallel its tracks. 














The railroads are finding that they are losing 
some of their best-paying traffic. Auto trucks 
and buses are infesting the highways in ever 
increasing numbers and stealing the business 
away.—Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. 


The Boston and Maine and several other 
lines have discontinued various branch 
lines and substituted auto service for pas- 
sengers and freight both. 

The “Big Four” railroad has closed its 
repair shops in Wabash, Ind., explaining 
that the bus has so depleted passenger 
traffic as to render shop operation unnec-~ 
essary and unprofitable. 

The Indiana Union Traction Co. intends 
to practically suspend passenger service 
between Indianapolis and Wabash, ascrib- 
ing the same reason. 

Gasoline engines will be stbstituted for 
steam on short lines of the B. & 0; in 
Virginia. 

Newburgh, N. Y., a city of 30,000, is now 
served entirely by bus. 

Though the railroads claim to be han- 
dling more freight than ever, there has 
been a big slump in earnings. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, once a giant in 
that industry, has been forced into receiv- 
ership. Some authorities say there are too 
many railroads. Last year railroads with 
12,000 miles of track were consolidated. 
Bigger consolidations are in prospect. Rail- 
road securities are wobbly, rate regulation 
is beset with difficulties and steam lines 
complain that their taxes are too high. 
Bus competition has revived protest about 
the “unfairness” of the cost of automatic 
train controls etc. 

Railroads are changing hands at such a 
rapid, rate that resulting realignments 
promise to conflict with the Esch-Cummins 
transportation act of 1920. -An investiga- 
tion is demanded of the proposed big Van 
Sweringen merger. Sectional interests are 
fighting the general consolidation scheme. 


What with the West demanding that all 
mergers be held up until congress again 
meets and many investigations in prospect, 
the railway problem in its various aspects 
promises to develop into a major issue at 
the next session. 








for the gamblers know how to beat them. 
The government is watching this matter 
and is bringing pressure to bear to force 
the grain and produce exchanges to re- 
form the abuses; if the warnings go un- 
heeded congress may pass a law that has 
real teeth in it. However, the farmers must 
depend on themselves and not count on 
any legislation for relief, the president 
and others high in authority have urged. 


News Notes 














Klan Parade. Washington, D. C., authori- 
ties have granted permission for a parade 
there of 200,000 Ku Klux Klan members 
Aug. 8, provided the klansmen unmask. 





Seize Bonus Certificates. Secret service 
agents seized over 200 soldiers’ bonus certi- 
ficates from a San Antonio, Tex., man who 
bought them up in violation of the law. 





Wanted: An Executioner. Arkansas is 
looking for another executioner. The mas- 
ter-of-ceremonies for its electric chair is 
serving three months in jail for violating 
the dry law. 


Too Lucky at Cards. Charles Slater of 
Jersey City held a royal flush in a poker 
game. He woke up in a hospital. 


Flogging Probe. Charges of cruelty in 
North Carolina convict camps led Gov. 
McLean to order an investigation. “Relics 
of barbarism must be thrown out of our 
state,” declares Judge Sinclair of Fayette- 

im 








ville whose activities led to the conviction 
of cruel prison guards. 


German Liability Limited. Loss of pros- 
pective gains growing out of destruction of 
property by Germans in the World war is 
not subject to payment by Germany, the 
American-German mixed claims commission 
rules. 


Hose Battle. Two rival fire companies 
clashed at a Carlisle, Pa., fire. When water 
shot from the hose of one company fell on 
the other firemen there ensued a water 
pattle. The neglected fire burned itself out. 


Worth a Lot Dead. William Fox, head of 
the Fox film company, has taken out a 
$6,500,000 life insurance policy. This is the 
second largest policy known; the first for 
$7,500,000 is held by Rodman Wanamaker, 

Senator Ladd Dies. The senate Republi- 
can insurgent bloc has lost another mem- 
ber in the death of Senator Ladd of N. 
Dak. A La Follette supporter, he was one 
of the senators read out of the G. O. P. 
He headed the senate oil inquiry and was 
once pfesident of the North Dakota agri- 
cultural college. He was 66 years old. 








Travels with Cow. Doctors put Guy Mills- 
paugh on a diet of warm milk. Wherever 
Guy goes he takes a Jersey cow with him. 
Recently he stopped at Flushing, N. Y., and 
parked his cow on the hotel lawn. 


Attack “Uglies.” The American Federa- 
tion of Arts declares war on billboards. It 
says the signs impair the beauty of Ameri- 
can scenery, 





From Other Lands? 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Ministers Must Not Write. Premier Bald- 
win announced in the house of commons 
that members of the cabinet had agreed to 
write no further articles for the newspa- 
pers during their terms of office. Articles 
by certain ministers in the Baldwin cabinet 
written for London newspapers had caused 
much criticism with the suggestion that the 
practice be stopped. 


Sculptor Speaks 12 Hours. As a pro- 
test against a memorial at London to the 
naturalist W. H. Hudson, on the ground 
that it is inartistic and unworthy, a sculp- 
tor undertook to make a speech lasting 12 
hours. He stood before the memorial and 
condemned it for that length of time. He 
only stopped to eat a sandwich occasionally 
--and to banter words with some of his 
hearers who called him a nuisance. The 
memorial is by. Jacob Epstein and was 
unveiled by Premier Baldwin. 


Lodge Praises Evolution. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, noted scientist and a convert to 
spiritualism, -advised a London audience 
not to be scared of evolution “as they are 
in America.” It stands for growth, devel- 
opment and progress, he declared. “If the 
world is not to be stagnant,” he said, “it 
must go on evolving.” He added that men 
with a sense of free will and knowledge 
could help the process and make it go on 
faster. 


Parliament Discusses Flea. Debate in the 
house of commons dwelt for an hour or 
more on the subject of the flea. . The bill 
before the house was for the protection of 
performing animals. Gen. Cockeril sought 
_to have included among these the perform- 
ing flea. He declared the flea was a persist- 
ent and wonderful worker, that he never 
struck, and therefore ought to be liked by 
the Tory party. The member spoke at 
length on the merits of the humble flea. 


Radio Denied Lady Astor. The conven- 
tion of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union at Edinburgh was addressed by Lady 
Astor, member of parliament, but the plans 
to broadcast the talk fell through. The 
postmaster-general ruled that the prohi- 
bition question was too “controversial” for 
broadcasting. More than 200 Americans 
were present at the convention. 

FRANCE 

Queen in Narrow Escape. Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland came very near being 
swallowed up in an ice crevice in the Alps. 
She escaped with mangled fingers. With 
expert guides she had ascended Mont Blanc 
in an automobile. On the side of the moun- 
tain the car was driven out on a glacier in 
spite of the warning of the guides. With 
the cracking of the ice the driver started 
to turn, and the machine skidded to the 
brink of the crevice. The queen had risen 
to jump out when ihe car was stopped. She 
was thrown down and three of her fingers 
lacerated when the door slammed shut. 


Reds Impede Moroccan War. The ,battle- 
ground of the Moroccan war shifted to 
Paris when Premier Painleve denounced 
the radicals, in parliament and out, for aid- 
ing and abetting the Riffs. In spite of the 
communist demand for an immediate dis- 
cussion of the situation on the Riff front 
Painleve announced. that he would not talk 
about it until he found it expedient to do 
so, and in this he was upheld by a vote 
of 436 to 34. Later raids were made in the 
homes of the communists and war dis- 
patches were found. A number of incrim- 


inating papers were found in the home of 
Deputy Doriot, a radical leader who has 
been frequently mentioned as the man se- 
lected by Moscow to command the revolu- 
tionary forces when “the night” comes. 
One communist deputy declared that com- 
munists would not hesitate to take an oath 
and break it if by so doing they “could 
shorten for an hour the monstrous assas- 
sination going on in Morocco.” 


Quits Prohibition Wife. A wine producer, 
Raoul Sandrassa, obtained from the French 
courts a divorce against his wife because 
she was a prohibitionist. He declared his 
wife’s “pernicious prohibition doctrines, 
got from the United States,” had made his 
life a curse. 


Jay Walkers Have Rights. A Paris judge 
released a man who had been arrested for 
crossing a street at a point other than the 
place marked for pedestrian crossing. If 








Their Majesties George and Mary, king and 


queen of England. At the Wembley exposition 
they joined the merry crowds in a ride on the 
roller coaster. 








the police have the right to regulate pedes- 
trian traffic, he said, they can also require 
walkers to carry a light and to proceed at 
a stipulated speed. 


Killed Sick Sister. A few months ago a 
woman at Paris was freed by a court for 
killing her invalid fiance to end his suffer- 
ing. Since that several similar cases have 
transpired. A milliner, Mlle. Levasser, ad- 
mitted having killed her sister, at her own 
request, because she was suffering from an 
incurable lung disease. The two had also 
been ordered to move from where they 
were living. The judge admitted that the 
defendant stated the facts, and that she 
loved her sister, but sentenced her to two 
years imprisonment. 

ITALY 

American Martyrs Beatified. Exercises 
were held at St. Peter’s, Rome, for the be- 
atification of eight members of the Jesuit 
order who were killed by American Indians 
in the 17th century. Five of the beatified 
priests fell on Canadian soil and the other 
three in the United States. They were: Jean 
de Brebeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, Antoine Dan- 
iel, Charles Garnier, Noel Charbanel, Isaac 
Jogues, Rene Goupil and Jean la Lande. 
Relics of the martyrs were brought to 
Rome and inclosed in a vase to be presented 
to the pope. 


Government Adopts Censorship. The 
chamber of deputies voted almost unani- 
mously to give provincial prefects power 
over the press to prevent the publication 
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of false or misleading news which might 
damage national credit at home or abroad. 
It also adopted a measure giving the gov- 
ernment authority to dismiss civil servants 
for holding views contrary to those of the 
administration. Two fascist deputies re- 
signed as a protest against this measure. 


Princess to Wed German. Princess Ma- 
falda, second daughter of the king and 
queen of Italy, is to wed Prince Philip of 
Hesse, whose mother is the sister of the 
former German Kaiser, The Italian royal 
family objected at first on the ground of 
difference of religious beliefs, but this was 
smoothed out. 


GERMANY 


Introducing Chewing Gum. An American 
company has acquired a plant and building 
at Frankfort-am-Main and has formed a 
German company for the production of 
chewing gum. It was announced that a 
$400,000 advertising campaign would be 
used in Germany to start the business, 


Judge May Take Nap. The fact that a 
judge drops to sleep during a trial does 
not invalidate his decision. The question, 
which has raged for some time in Germany, 
was thus settled finally by the supreme 
court at Leipzig. The court held that in 
passing judgment the body and not the 
mind of the judge was the principal factor 
concerned. 


SWITZERLAND 


Powers Sign Arms Pact. At the close of 
the international conference on arms traf- 
fic at Geneva 18 powers signed the conven- 
tiom on arms traffic and 27 signed the pro- 
tocol outlawing the use of poison gas in 
war. Other states are expected to sign as 
soon as they have consulted with their 
home governments. The United States 
signed beth pacts, and Representative Bur- 
ton, heading the U. S. delegation, arose to 
announce that the United States was al- 
Ways ready to co-operate in movements 
toward peace. The arms convention will 
become effective when ratified by 14 states, 
and the gas protocol for those who sign 
it. The president of the council, Count de 
Wiart of Belgium, declared in a final speech 
that the convention was an important step 
toward the reduction of armaments. 


BELGIUM 


Bones of Peter the Hermit. Bones be- 
lieved to be those of Peter the Hermit, call- 
ed the “apostle of the first crusade,” were 
found at Muy when the grounds covering 
an ancient cloister were being leveled. The 
famous monk died at this town, near Liege, 
in 1115. His great eloquence stirred thou- 
sands to join in the attempt to wrest the 
Holy Sepulcher from the pagans. 


SPAIN 
One Hour for Church. It was ordered by 
royal decree that all persons forced to work 
on Sundays must be given one hour off to 
attend church. Employers are forbidden 
to make a deduction of wages for the time 








_ Seals of Ireland. The one on the right show- 
ing the harp is the Great Seal of the Irish Free 
State. The one on the left is the seal of North- 
ern Ireland. Both are by the same artist, Cecil 
Thomas, of London. The seals were placed on 
exhibition in the National Gailery of Art, 
Washington. 
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off. Those failing to comply will be fined 
and the money used for the workmen’s pen- 
sion fund. 


PORTUGAL 
Lightning Strikes Fireworks. During a 
festival in the village of Real, near Lisbon, 
a bolt of lightning struck a box of fire- 
works. Two were killed and 24 injured. 
Another bolt struck two soldiers who were 
guarding a visiting Spanish airplane. 


SWEDEN 

Trying for Local Option. Swedish pro- 
hibitionists have started a campaign for 
local option. Nation-wide prohibition was 
aefeated by a narrow margin two years ago, 
since which time a system of restricted 
sales has been in use. There has been a 
recent increase in both the sales of liquor 
and arrests for drunkness, which has stir- 
red the prohibitionists to renew the fight 
on a different line. 


NORWAY 

Amundsen Returns to Safety. After 
weeks spent in the arctic regions while the 
world in ignorance feared for the safety 
of himself and crew Roald Amundsen and 
his men were picked up by a fishing boat 
and brought back to King’s bay, Spitzber- 
gen. The explorers still had one of the two 
planes with which they set out, but they 
left it for the boat.. They had penetrated 
within some,100 miles of the north pole 
but had found no land. Amundsen reported 
that his co-leader, Lincoln Ellsworth, Amer- 
ican, had saved two men by pulling them 
out of the icy water. Ellsworth was said 
also to have made valuable scientific ob- 
servations. Amundsen held back the details 
of his flight for his syndicated articles. 


POLAND 

Economic War on Germany. The Polish 
cabinet adopted a resolution to start an 
economic war on Germany on account of 
the German embargo on coal. Importation 
of various German goods will be prohib- 
ited, the amount to be kept out to equal 
the Polish loss from the embargo. Closer 
relations were formed with Russia. 


RUSSIA 

Communist Editor Ousted. M. Stekloff, 
editor of the official organ of the soviet 
government, the Izvestia, was removed from 
his post by the controlling commission of 
the communist party. The only informa- 
tion learned as to the cause was that he 
“was living beyond the communist scale 
of existence” and violating party discipline. 





Abandon Monastery Prison. That terrible 
prison in the frozen White sea, on the is- 
land of Solovetsky, will soon cease to be 
a national horror. The soviet government 
has ordered the prisoners, including a num- 
ber of aristocrats of the old order, to be 
transferred to the mainland in August. 
There have been many reports of suicide, 
hunger strikes and rebellion in the place. 
In the time of the czars the building was 
a monastery and was regarded as one of 
the holiest places in Russia. 


PALESTINE 
Sir Herbert Samuel Retires. A farewell 
reception attended by all prominent offi- 
cials in Jerusalem was tendered Sir Herbert 
Samuel who retired as British high com- 
missioner of Palestine—the first Jew to 
hold that position. He declared he was full 
of confidence “for the days that are to 
come for Palestine.” He was succeeded by 

Field Marshal Baron Plumer. 


Split Over Woman Suffrage. The na- 
tional assembly of Palestine Jewry meeting 
at Jerusalem for their third session became 
divided into two bitter and unreconcilable 
camps over the question of woman suf- 
frage. Orthodox Jews opposed a vote for 
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women, and they withdrew from the as- 
sembly. They later demanded an assembly 


of their own which should not admit 
women. 


PERSIA 

Officials Must Drop Opium. The premier 
issued an order that all government offi- 
cials using opium must be dropped from 
the government service. There was great 
consternation, for men in the highest places 
were known to be addicted to the drug. 
The premier announced that the addicts 
would first be given time to take the cure, 
but those not cured would be replaced by 
men who did not use the drug. 


INDIA. 

Nationalist Leader Dies. C. R. Das, for 
10 years leader of opposition to British rule 
in India, died at Darjiling. It was not until 
after the World war that Das started open 
hostilities and called for volunteers te oust 
the British from isolated parts of India. He 
failed and was sent to prison for six months, 











Not sacks of grain, but faithful Mohamme- 
dans bowing to the ground. It is a scene at one 
of the semi-annual meetings the Mussulmans of 
Algeria hold at the little town of Biskra on the 
southern border of that country. After lining 
up as shown in the illustration the pilgrims 
bow and chant in unison, occasionally pros- 
trating themselves. 








After his release he became stronger than 
ever. After a disagreement with Mahatma 
Gandhi, non-co-operationist leader, the lat- 
ter retired and Das headed the Swarajist, 
or home rule, movement. 
CHINA 

Riots Become Anti-British. While strikes 
and demonstrations continued in various 
cities of China there was no serious fight- 
ing. At Shanghai a party of Chinese shot 
and killed W. W. MacKenzie, British sub- 
ject, as he was driving in his car. His 
companion, Miss Duncan, drove back with 
the body. At Chungking, on the Yangtze 
river, the British, Swedish and Polish con- 
suls were beaten, and foreign residents 
were forced to take refuge on warships. 
Students, shop-keepers and workers at Pek- 
ing staged a big demonstration and de- 
manded that the government sever rela- 


tions with Great Britain and seize the Brit- 
ish possessions at Hankow. The confer- 


eences at Peking between foreign diplomats 


and the government were abandoned since 
the two sides could not agree. No solution 
appeared in sight. 


JAPAN 


Maj. Zanni Abandons Flight. Maj. Zanni, 
Argentine aviator, was ordered by his gov- 
ernment to give up the world flight which 
he started last September. He reached 
Tokyo last fall and remained there through 
the winter. In trying to start again he 
wrecked his plane and waited at Tokyo for 
further instructions. 


ARGENTINA 


Latin-American Union Protests. Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s recent statement regarding 
the protection of American citizens in 
Mexico brought a spirited protest from the 
president of the Latin-American Union, Al- 
fredo Palacios, at Buenos Aires. He scored 
the statement as showing “that want of re- 
spect for the sovereignty of our peoples, 
which is characteristic of the White House.” 
He declared the Argentine people could not 
remain indifferent to the outrage inflicted 
upon a brothgr country, and added that a , 
foreign country could not be allowed tov 
dictate to a Latin-American country the 
manner in which its domestic problems 
should be resolved. He extended to Presi- 
dent Calles the “fervent sympathy” of the 
Union. 


MEXICO 

More Rebels Executed. Identified through 
the discovery of a eode involving the use 
of a pack of cards 30 members of the rebel 
groups in the state of Vera Cruz were 
caught and executed. It was reported that 
the followers of De la Huerta had re- 
newed activities in Chihuahua and Coa- 
huila, hoping to take advantage of the ex- 
pected rupture between Mexico and the 
United States. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Women Drown Prince’s Speech. While 
reviewing a gathering of natives at Pieters- 
burg in the Transvaal‘the Prince of Wales 
tried to make a speech but had to desist 
because of the irrepressible chatter of the 
Zulu women. Native policemen threatened 
them with clubs but could not silence them. 
In his extensive travels over South Africa 
the prince visited thg battlefields of the 
Boer war and placed a wreath on the tomb 
of Paul Krueger, Boer leader. At Umtata 
40,000 natives welcomed the prince and the 
chief called him “our earthly god,” but at 
Eshowe where the Zulus held a royal pow- 
wow for the royal visitor it was charged 
that King Solomon insulted the prince by 
refusing to accord a royal salute. 





—_ 





Old Men Are the Masters at Oxford 


The old saying that “youth will be served” 
does not apply at Oxford university, Eng- 
land. This is one place where the old man 
not only continues to dominate, but his 
domination is increasing while younger 
men are seizing the reins and the whip in 
other fields. 

The heads of the various colleges at Ox- 
ford, who are called “masters” instead of 
“deans,” as in this country, are all old 
men. Their average age is a little under 70, 
and recent elections raised that average 
instead of lowering it. One of the masters 
of Oxford once lived to be over 100. There 
are several now in their 80’s who hope to 
better his record. 

The masters, of course, are all learned 
men. They actually run the great univer- 
sity, which is certainly one of the foremost 
in the world. They do not teach, but they 


control the teaching, select the officers and 
take care of the administration geperally. 
Each year they elect one of their number 
vice-chancellor, the office most nearly cor- 
responding to that of president of an 
American university. At the end of his 
year this officer returns to his status as 
master, and the honor of being vice-chan- 
cellor passes on to another member of the 
convocation. 

The position of master at Oxford is a 
life-time job—as much as that of a supreme 
court judgeship in the United States. Men 
have served in this capacity for 40 years— 
in spite of the advanced age at which most 


- of them are selected. The average age at 


election is about 50, but some of the last 
elected were more than 60. Oxford univer- 
sity is indeed managed by old men, but no- 
one can say it is not managed well. 
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Sayings of Prominent People 


“When it was discovered that two people 
could together roll a heavier stone than 
could be done by one alone—that was the 
beginning of co-operation.” — President 
Coolidge. 

“The fact that a law is violated does not 
mean that that law is bad.”—Henry Ford. 

“I can think of several clever women 
I would rather see in the senate than men 
now there.”—Senator. Couzens of Mich. 
| “No matter how rich a nation may be, 
unless it is rich in the simple homes of 
the cities, villages and countryside it is 
a weak nation and cannot endure.”—Mrs. 
John Sherman, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“IT doubt if general shelving of business 
for the lure of golf is conducive of pros- 
perity.”—J. Harry Tregoe of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

“The American nation has become a na- 
tion of gabbers, and as a people we are af- 
flicted with a national mouth disease. We 
ought to think more and talk less.”—For- 
mer Gov. Brumbaugh of Pa. 

“A high ideal, though it may never be 
wholly realized, has a functional value; 
that is, its bare possibility provides a goal 
to reach and furnishes an aim for the most 
worthy human endeavors.”—Prof. T. A. 
Smiddy, Irish Free State minister to the 
United States. 

“Good men sometimes tolerate badness 
in other men. Why, even ovr judges are 
tolerant. It amounts to discrimination 
against woman.”—Mrs. Mina C. Van Win- 
kle, Washington police lieutenant. 

“The nation’s greatest peril lies in the 
fact that, following the most brutal war, 
the steady encroachment upon our liberties 
is made possible because of the callous and 
unthinking attitude of our citizenship.”— 
Samuel Untermyer, lawyer. 

“The requirements of women have been 
the main basic causes of- war.”—Admiral 
Bradley Fiske. 

“Never before have the people of Amer- 
ica lived under such beneficent circum- 
stances. Today there is not a boy or girl 
in this country in good health 


the mind’s elixir of youth. I wish our 
schools taught our children to recognize 
life’s facts in youth; we need more history 
and less fairy tales.”—Mrs. Rebecca Felton, 
first woman U. S. senator, now 90. 

“People who think that our government 
cherishes an imperialistic policy get politi- 
cal headaches from eyestrain caused by the 
effort to see what does not exist.”—-Former 
Secretary of State Hughes. 

“Drinking was never the curse of Anmier- 


| 
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Coolidge on Religion 

“IT am profoundly convinced, how- 
ever, that the American Nation sin- 
cerely wants from the church a con- 
tinuance of its works on religion, hu- 
manity and moral leadership. 

“If there were even a remote dan- 
ger of the withdrawal or the decad- 
ence of the religious influence, I 
think we may be sure that the reali- 
zation of that danger would cause a 
more acute and widespread concern 
than any other menace to the na- 
tional well-being.” 
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ica. Over-eating was, and is.”—Chauncey 
M. Depew (91). 

“Is it not illogical, even ridiculous, that 
American women in these days should not 
have equal control of their children, of 
their property and of their earnings; that 
they should not have equal opportunities 
in universities (which women help support 
through their taxes), in government serv- 
ice, professions and industries, and, last 
but not least, equal pay for equal work?— 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, founder of the Na- 
tional Woman’s party. 

“Savagery in man may have been appre- 
ciated by the helpless woman of prehistoric 
times, but it doesn’t get over with the mod- 
ern woman.”—Mrs. Jean Nash, called the 
“world’s best-dressed woman.” 

“The only way to minimize wars is to 





who is not in a position to accu- 





mulate enough to insure a com- 
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call an international conference of the best 
minds in all countries to enact a new sys- 
tem of international law. But to this ses- 
sion only persons not connected with gov- 
ernments should come.”—Henry Morgen- 
thou, former ambassador to Turkey. 

“Prohibition, woman suffrage and elec- 
tion of senators by popular vote are men- 
aces brought by too much law extension.”— 
Federal Judge Pollock of Kans. 

“I have come to believe that such time- 
killers. as the technicalities and red tape 
of the government machinery are very es- 
sential. Friction and personal ill will could 
very quickly disrupt the whole plant if 
these sweetening processes were not used.” 
—Mrs, J. Paul Goods, Illinois legislator. 

“There are influences operating to make 
youth indocile, sophisticated and blase. 
Our most important problem is to keep 
our young people plastic and teachable as 
long as possible. We need greatly to de- 
velop self-restraint in the young.”—Prof. 
M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

“We do not read the Bible as much as 
our ancestors did, but messages of light 
that have traveled for a million years tell 
us of other universes having the same laws 
and the same lawmaker. Messages from 
the cells of our own body, from every atom 
in the universe, tell us of motion, of power, 
pulsating in all animate and inanimate 
things. Life is enshrouded in mystery. 
These messages tell us that wé cannot un- 
derstand God, but that we must believe in 
him.”—Secretary of the Navy Wilbur. 


A NATIONAL SPELLING BEE 


An 11-year-old boy—Frank Neuhauser, of 
Louisville, Kky—won the first national spell- 
ing bee for grade-school children. The na- 
tional museum at Washington was the 
scene of the finals in which six girls and 
three boys participated. 

Edna Stover of New Jersey was a likely 
candidate until she substituted “y” for “i” 
in “gladiolus.” Then she cried. Almeda 
Pennington of Texas tripped over “skittish” 
(she spelled it with a “c” instead of a “k”). 
Mary Coddens of Indiana thought “cosmos” 
should have an “a” in it. Loren Mackey of 

Oklahoma spelled “ propeller” 





with an “or” (even as you and 
I!). Patrick Kelley of Connecti- 





petence for the older years.” 
Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, D. 
A. R. head. 

| “No man in publicglife can do 
his full duty to his state or con- 
stituents if he is obliged to give 
considerable time and thought 
to the filling of offices with his 
friends.”— Senator Norris of 
Nebr. 

| “Ninety per cent of American 
business is far cleaner than 10 
per cent of the men who are try- 
ing to clean it up.”—The late 
Thomas R. Marshall, former vice- 
president. 

» “There is less difference than 
most people think in the creeds 
of Christians and Jews. We dif- 
fer only in the way in which we 
place Christ. He was a wonder- 
ful Jew. He is my teacher as well 
as yours. It would be well for 
everyone, Jew and Gentile alike, 
to follow the teachings of Jesus 
Christ.”—Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 
| “There is no longer any iso- 
Jated nation in the world, nor 
can there be. Steam and the 
electric spark have destroyed 
that possibility.” — President 
Butler of Columbia university. 








cut was led astray on the pro- 
nunciation of “blackguard,” and 
spelled it “b-l-a-g-g-a-r-d.” “Stat- 
istician” stumped Dorothy Ker- 
rick of Michigan. Helen Fisher, 
of Akron, Ohio, quit after spell- 
ing “moribund” with an “o” in- 
stead of the “u.” 

However the greatest mistakes 
seem to have been made by Prof. 
Homer House, head of the Eng- 
lish department of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, who gave the 
words. Twice he waved contest- 
ants from the platform because 
they spelled words, he thought, 
incorrectly. When the judges 
consulted Webster’s dictionary 
they found there were two ways 
of spelling the words. And the 
English professor was also call- 
ed down for pronouncing the 
word “clapboard” as it is spelled. 

The winner of the contest re- 
ceived a gold medal and $500 
from the hands of Commissioner 
of Education Tigert. Tearful 
Edna Stover took second prize, 
$250; Helen Fisher, third, $150, 





That China, oases with the invention of aes gta the marmot? and Mary Daniel of Connecticut 
compass, the wheelbarrow and other contributions to the wor a 100. But Patrick Kelley, ° 
an early period reached a notable development in art is evident from fourth, $100 t > 


“The goal of life is neither specimens noW in the University of Pennsylvania museum. The figure only 10 years old and an orphan, 
money nor fame. It is battling at the left represents the “defender of the dead”—a god in armor was the audience’s favorite; he 


against an obstruction with the 


trampling an evil spirit under foot. y 
* - “ : and dates back to the seventh century A. D. On the right is ‘““Kwan-Yin, 
aim of conquering it. Victory is the Chinese goddess of mercy, carved from a single block of wood. 


It is fashioned from glazed pottery ot the most applause. The event 


was sponsored by newspapers. 
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Tournament Still Popular Sport 


In Maryland and in the northern part of 
Virginia chivalry survives in all its out- 
ward forms as a pastime. In these states 
the tournament survives, is popular and is 
growing in favor. The modern tournament 
is a curious persistence of an ancient sport. 
Its origin takes us back many centuries. 
The name applied to the motern sport is a 
misnomer. What is meant is a “tilting” or 
“running at a ring.” The tourney in its 
early state was invented in the ninth cen- 
tury. Running at the ring was an out- 
growth of the tourney, and is believed to 
have first been practiced at the beginning of 
the 17 ot contay: It was used as a means of 
training for the more strenuous and ex- 
acting joust. Later it lapsed into a rural 
pastime in England and then died out with 
the fall of chivalry. 

Just when this sport was introduced into 
America is uncertain. There is one vague 
account of a tilting held in Charles Country, 
Md., early in the 17th century. There is 
also evidence that the tournament was a 
favorite outdoor sport in all parts of the 
south for a long time. Yet there is scarcely 
any record of it in any of the many books 
on social life and customs in fhe south. 
But Southern chivalry was at its highest 
for the two decades preceding the Civil 
war and during that time the tournament 
flourished. 

Local traditions have it that the tourna- 
ment was brought over by the Cavaliers. 
At Prince Frederick, Md., this summer they 
will hold what is said to be their 174th 
consecutive tournament. According to the 
old men of the community not a single year 
has been missed. It is also claimed that the 
first tournament at Old Herring Creek 
Church in Anne Arundel Co., Md., was held 
nearly 300 years ago. The widespread popu- 
larity of the tournament is believed to have 
been the direct result of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. At one time the sport was more or 
less monopolized by the leisure class, but 
today a broad spirit of fraternity is seen 
on the tournament grounds. The son of 
the bank president and the son of the vil- 
lage blacksmith may compete’ for honors. 

These tournaments are nearly always held 
during the manths of July and August. The 
mechanics of the sport have never changed 
since its beginning. A level stretch of 
ground 25 or 30 feet wide is chosen for the 
course. This course is usually 120 yards 
long and is known as the “lists.” Three 
sets of upright beams are put up at equal 
intervals on the lists. These beams sup- 
port cross-bars from which hang narrows 
iron rods, called “clamps.” These rods hold 
the rings and are so arranged that the 
height of the ring from the ground may be 
adjusted to the height of the horse and 
rider. They are so made that the rings 
come from them easily. Various sizes of 
rings may be used, but the usual size is one 
and a half inches in diameter. They are 
wrapped with white cord and are usually 





Ducking Ships on Spree 


The Spree river in Brandenburg, 
Prussia, is a little over 200 miles 
long. Many excursion steamers ply 
this river, and in a sense it lives up 4§ 
to its name. But there are a number 
of low bridges on this “frolicking” 
waterway under which the steamers 
must pass. To get them under the 
bridges they have been equipped with 
large water tanks which, when filled, 
will lower the vessels just enough 
so they will pass when the masts, 
smokestacks etc. have been folded up. 














hung about six and a half feet from the 
ground. At the right side of the lists near 
the center is a raised platform for the lord 
of the tourney, the judges and the guests 
of honor. The band stand and the bleachers 
are usually on the left side of the lists, but 
these may be on either side. 

The “Knight Marshal” or “chief marshal,” 
as he is usually called, assisted by two aids, 
is in full authority on the grounds. He also 











Like the knights of old, this rider jousts a 


target. But in the old days the target was a 
human body—today it is a tiny ring. 








passes’ on the eligibility of the entrants. A 
knight may be barred for violation of the 
rules of conduct. The tournament begins 
by the charge to the knights, delivered by 
the lord of the tourney from the platform. 
The lord of the tourney is usually the great- 
est man, locally speaking, and on many 
occasions each summer is the state gover- 
nor. Three practice courses are run to ac- 
custom each entrant to the grounds. Then 
each knight runs three courses in earnest. 
The knights all have titles such as “Knight 
of Spoony-bottom,” “Knight of Washington, 
D. C.,” “Knight of Galloping Goose,” “Mary- 
land Boy” etc., and they all ride in order 
of entry. 

First the bugle gives three blares, then 
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the chief marshal shouts out: “Knight of 
So-and-so prepare to charge!” This is re- 
peated by the aid nearest the starting point: 
The marshal then shouts: “Are you ready, 
sir knight?” Ata signal from the aid that 
the knight is ready the marshal shouts: 
“Then charge, sir, knight!” The bugle blares 
again and the knight urges.his horse to a 
run. He rises in the saddle, hugs his lance 
under his arm and tries to take all three 
rings. When a knight takes all three rings 
the crowd applauds and the band plays. 

Usually several riders tie for first place, 
taking all nine of the large rings. In such 
cases rings a half inch in diameter are hung 
up and three more courses are run by each 
knight. Many riders are such professionals 
that they take off nine of these tiny rings 
in succession. Many times it is necessary to 
run three more courses each to settle the 
tie. The writer has seen riders take as 
many as 21 of these tiny rings in succession, 

At the close of the tournament the victors 
ride to the platform or dais to be con- 
gratulated by the lord of the tourney and 
to receive their prizes. Sometimes the first 
prize is $10 and sometimes it is $100 in gold. 
Usually there is a supper at the nearest 
church or town hall, after which comes the 
grand ball. Here another address is de- 
livered and the victorious knights crown the 
queen and maids of honor. For a time the 
“royal set” have the floor all to themselves, 

Much of the chivalry of the early tourna- 
ment, however; has disappeared. Fancy 
costumed knight are no more. Many of the 
riders now wear worn knickers, soiled 
shirts and cloth caps. But in spite of this 
the tournament, as it exists in Marylandand 
Virginia, is a charming and wholesome pas- 
time. At La Plata, Md., last year a girl 
rode and rode well, and on the Eastern 
Shore they tilted in flivvers. Although hard 
hit by the competition of the airplane, of 
the auto, of baseball and of jazz, the tourna- 
ment is expected to survive as long as the 
Maryland country gentleman and his Vir- 
ginia neighbor value tradition. 





The usual definition of the “three R’s”— 
reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic—has been 
broadened by the federal bureau of educa- 
tion to include language and spelling. 











Words to New “Star Spangled Banner” 


H. W. Ellis, of Washington, is the latest 
to advocate changing the words of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” He likes the music but 
thinks Key’s words no longer appropriate. 
He explains: 

“They seem to have been written in the 
midst of or prompted by the circumstances 
of a particular battle, with the author’s 
heart stirred by the confusion, terror and 
hatred of such an awful experience. Some 
of the verses are difficult to follow and to 
memorize under any circumstances, and 
they do not convey a sentiment which is 
appropriate for a national song of this 
kind. Possibly it is the words which have 
prevented its official recognition as the na- 
tional anthem.” 

These are the words he proposes: 


Oh, say, do you see gently waving in flight 
What so proudly we hail with a joyful 


devotion? 

Just the stars and stripes on the blue and 
the white, 

But the emblem that stirs every loyal 
emotion! 


Let our cheers fill the air, let our hearts 
breathe a prayer 
For the country we love so exemplified 


there. 

Oh, long may that Star Spangled Banner 
still wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 


the brave! 


Oh, say, do you know of the long, bitter 
fight, 
Of the struggle, the hardship, the cruel 
privation 
That our fathers went through—but who 
stood for the right, 
And who finally gave us this wonderful 


nation? 
Oh, the praise that is due to the good men 
and true 
Who have left us this emblem of Red, White 
and Blue. 
Ah, yes, may that beautiful banner now 
wave 
As the token of freedom, a gift from the 
brave! 
Oh, say, shall we stand as our fathers have 
stood? 
Shall we carry our share of the great 
obligation 
To continue their work and preserving the 
good, 
Pass along still more good to the next 
generation? 


Yes, we stand for what’s just and we'll fight 
if we must, 

With this our assurance “In God is our 
trust.” 

Yes, ever, with honor that banner must 
wave— 

This a prayer to our God—this our plea 

to the brave! 
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2 Whats Wrong Here ? 





The cartoon in No. 1 shows the attain- 
ment of the impossible. These three cogs 
all in mesh with one another weuld not 
budge. No matter which way the man 
turns the handle the confidence and energy 
cogs would each counteract the direction of 
the other—neither co-operation nor results 
are possible. Several readers saw this er- 
ror. The same mistake occurs in No, 2. The 
three little wheels on the left would coun- 
teract one another, and everything would 
be at a standstill. In a cartoon (No. 3) in 
which the artist wished to portray the idea 
that Germany did not want Jarres for presi- 
dent seven “He-love-me, he-loves me-not” 
petals were picked. The seventh petal here 
is Jarres which would be the “he-loves-me” 
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pedal—just opposite to the artist’s inten- 
tion. Jarres should be the eighth or some 
other even-numbered petal to give a nega- 
tive answer. Sidney P. Maddrey, of Youngs- 
town, N. Y., picked this one. In No, 4 the 
prison bars are too widely spaced. The 


prisoner could easily squeeze through them. | 


A Lincoln, Ill. reader sent it in. The artist 
who drew No. 5 doesn’t know much about 
laws of physics. In this picture the man 
riding in the little wagon would be thrown 
forward, not backward, when the wagon 
suddenly met an obstruction preventing its 
forward motion. We are indebted to Wal- 
lace McLendon, of Leary, Tex., for this good 
one. In No. 6 the dollar on the left is sup- 
posed to be rolling ahead of Mr. Wheat but 
in reality it is rolling toward him accord- 
ing to the direction of the lines leaving the 
rim of the coin. Henry Anderson, of McCabe 
Mont., says these lines should veer off from 
the bottom of the coin in back, thus in- 
dicating a forward motion, 

This policeman is so proud of his badge 
that he shifts it from left to right accord- 
ing to the view the artist is giving him. 





Conceited wretch! Surely, it cannot be that 
he has on two badges, comments John 
Trammell, of Wirt, Okla. 

A Sioux Falls, S. Dak., reader calls at- 
tention to an advertisement of an auto- 
mobile which contains some amusing ab- 
surdities. This advertisement asserted that 
this auto made a trip into and out of the 
canyon of the Little Missouri river in North 
Dakota “which is about one and one-half 
miles deep” and that the machine negotiat- 


ed grades of “about 90 per cent” without 
any help. The fact is that the highest ele- 
vation in North Dakota is only 3000 feet or 
so. Hence if the canyon was located at that 
point and was a mile and a half deep the 
bottom would have to be nearly a mile be- 
low sea level. On the contrary, the lowest 
point in the state is about 1000 feet above 
sea level—not below it. The boast about 
the auto therefore was false to the extent 
of about 6000 feet. Taking the advertise- 
ment for what it says, the Little Missouri 
river would have to run up hill and do some 
pretty tall climbing to get out of that “mile- 
and-a-half-deep” canyon and empty into the 
Missouri. The claim about the “90-per cent 
grade” is equally false of course. Such a 
grade would be nearly perpendicular and 
there is no auto ever built that could go up 
such a precipice. Incidentally the ad states 
that the price of this machine is “approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.” An auto that could de- 
scend into a canyon a mile and a half-deep 
and come out of it over 90-per cent grades 
would be worth a million dollars. It is 
open to question whether advertising which 
makes such ridiculous claims as this are a 
help. It would seem that they must deter 
sensible people from buying the article. 


Picture No. 1, sent in by Gladys Fisher, 
of Perry, Mich., shows a woman carrying a 
glove in her right hand when she already 
has gloves on both hands. In No. 2 the 
miracle pictured is water pouring from a 
pitcher when the water. line can clearly be 
seen some distance from the mouth. John 
Lenegan, of Chicago, says it’s a poor ad- 
vertisement.No. 3, sent in by Clarence B. 
Shown, of Hartford, Ky.,. must be a spirit 
drawing, for the knife handle in front of 
the sirup can is suspended in mid-air. It’s 
enough to make Thurston the magician turn 
green with envy. The gem of many weeks 
is shown in No. 4. This depicts Heinz em- 








ployee in the act of applying a label to a 
ketchup bottle. But, land sakes alive! ex- 
tend the unattached part onto the bottle 
and see what you get. The label would 
have a shape that not even Heinz with all 
his famous “57” varieties would recognize 
as a member of his label family. Mrs. Carl 
G. Swanson, of Hinckley, Minn. will no 
doubt receive as a prize a bottle of ketchup 
from the nearest grocery store—if she pays 
for it. No. 5 originally appeared with the 
paint running from the bucket printed in 
red to show its color. But aside from this 
the rest of the inside of the can was as 
clear of paint as the outside of the can. 
Vera Cornes, of Little Hocking, Ohio, says 
it must be pretty thin and a very peculiar 
kind of paint not to cling to the inside of 
the can. No. 6 shows how a pencil is not 
sharpened, says Ellis Miracle, of Summer- 
field, Ohio.” Here the knife cuts have left 
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the varnished surface zig-zag at the edge, 
which is contrary to the usual practice. 

Ever see a Ford auto with the engine 
valves on the left side? All flivvers we 
have seen had them on the right side, look- 


ing forwards. Maybe this is a new model, 
but Alva Jones, of Golden City, Mo., thinks 
it’s a good joke on the artist who drew the 
picture. 

When this picture was sent in its use was 
questionable for some people would object 
to viewing an athlete in the stage of mas- 
sage, even though the scene was to adver- 
tise one of the various alcohol-rub tonics. 
But in justice to the spectators in the 














front row, some of whom are women, it 
should be stated that no such dangers lurk 
at the usual tennis courts. The artist who 
drew this picture could at least have had 
modesty enough to draw down the window 
shades. William Corey, of Waterbury, 
Conn., asks us not to give him credit for 
this exposure, so we won’t—we don’t know 
who sent it in. The ad was in one of our 
toniest magazines. 





THE “CITY OF FORGOTTEN DEAD” 

Congressional cemetery, Washington, D. 
C., was the burial place for officials, sena- 
tors and congressmen for nearly 70 years, 
1807 to 1873. George Washington’s private 
secretary is buried there. Two vice-presi- 
dents, one secretary of state, one secretary 
of war, 16 senators, 68 congressmen and 
numerous other officials are buried there. 
But interest has been lost in official burials. 
Fifty years ago congress stopped appropria- 
tions for its upkeep and since then the 
government has greatly neglected its first 
official cemetery. The leaning headstones, 
broken slabs and general unkempt condi- 
tions present a dismal picture of neglect. 





PRETTY NIFTY 


The “Devil Dogs,” nee “Leathernecks,” 
are sporting swagger sticks and Deauville 
scarfs with the authority of the marine 
corps. It is another instance of copying 
British custom. However, the scarfs are 
not as gay as those worn by the girls. 

A distinctive whniform for naval aviators 
has been authorized. It is green featuring 
a single breasted coat with roll collar, and 
riding breeches with puttees. 

The war department has been asked to 
approve a new uniform for army aviators 
patterned after the British type. 
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Ancient Game 


Horseshoes does not differ much from the 
English game of quoits, except that it is 
played with horseshoes instead of quoits. 
In many respects the game resembles the 
dise-throwing which was a common sport 
among the ancient Greeks. But quoits is 
supposed to have originated along: the bor- 
derland of Scotland and England. Ref- 
erences are made to the game on both sides 
of the Tweed as early as the 15th century. 

During the reigns of Edward III and 
Richard II quoits or horseshoes was pro- 
hibited in an attempt. to cultivate the old 
sport of archery which seemed to be dying 
out and which it was thought would con- 
tribute more to the national defense than 
quoits. In early days horseshoes was a poor 
man’s game. In fact horseshoes were used 
in playing quoits because many of the com- 
mon people, especially in the country, could 
not afford to buy the specially made quoits. 
Roger Ascham, writing in the time of Queen 
Bess, says that “quoiting is too vile for 
scholars.” 

But old Roger was wrong. Horseshoes is 
a great sport; it is worthy the attention of 
gentlemen, scholars and natural-born ora- 











The two most successful ways to hold horse- 
shoes. There is a difference of opinion as to 
which of these methods is better. The idea is 
to throw an “open shoe,’’ so it lights with the 
opening toward the peg. The pitcher must get 
the shoe to make the proper number of turns 
while it is in the air in order to throw ringers 
more or less consistently. 








tors. Asa great American once said: “The 
Pathfinder would not be the great paper 
that it is today if it were not for the an- 
cient and honorable game of horseshoes.” 
Every day, rain or shine, squaw winter or 
dog days, the entire Pathfinder editorial 
and business staff indulges itself for a brief 
time in this delightful form of recreation. 
It makes for friendly co-operation, com- 
radship, clear vision, healthy bodies and 
efficient work. Shakespeare, or some simi- 
lar writer, once said that a man addicted to 
the gentle art of pitching -horseshoes could 
never do a mean or unmanly act. He was 
right, whoever he was. Horseshoes brings 
out the best in a man; it fits him for the 
honorable discharge of the larger duties 
of life. 

The National Horseshoe Pitchers’ Asso- 
ciation has formulated a set of official rules 
which are used in the national champion- 
ship tournaments. Local conditions may 
make it necessary to alter these rules slight- 
ly im some respects for those playing mere- 
ly for the fun of it. The rules are as 
follows: 

The standard distance shall be 40 feet 
between pegs. Distance for ladies, 30 feet. 

The ground shall be as level as possible. 

The pitcher’s box shall extend three feet 
on either side, to the rear and in front of 
the peg. A contestant when pitching may 
stand anywhere inside of the pitcher’s box. 
Any pitcher delivering a shoe standing 
outside the pitcher’s box or stepping over 
foul line shall forfeit the value of that 
pitch. 

The pegs shall be of iron, one inch in 
diameter, lean two inches toward the op- 
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of Horseshoes 


posite peg and extend 10 inches above level 
of ground. 

At. the beginning of a game the contest- 
ants shall toss a coin for first pitch, the 
winner shall have choice of first or follow. 

At the beginning of the second game the 
loser of preceding game shall have lirst 
pitch, ’ 

The shoes to be used must not exceed 
seven and a half inches in length or seven 
inches in width. No toe or heel calks shail 
be over three-fourths inches in height. No 
opening between heel calks to exceed three 
and a half inches inside measurement. This 
three-and-a-half-inch opening not to be 
over one-half inch from extreme end of heel 
calks. No shoe shall exceed two pounds 
and eight ounces in weight. 

In four handed games partners shall have 
the right to coach each others Those not 
in the game are forbidden to coach or 
molest, or in any way to interfere with the 
pitchers. 

No contestant shall walk across to the 
other peg and examine the position of the 
shoes before making his first or final pitch. 
After delivering both shoes the contestant 
pitching first must get out of the box and 
stand back of a line even with the stake and 
wait until his opponent has pitched both 
shoes. 

A pitcher may, if he wishes, wrap his 
fingers with tape. 

A regulation game shall consist of 50 
points, and the contestant first scoring this 
number shall be declared the winner. 

The most points that a contestant can 
score in a single game is 50, but all ringers 
are credited to him. * 

A shoe that does not remain within six 
inches of the peg shall not be counted. 

The closest shoe to the pég shall score 
one point. It both shoes are closer than 
either of an opponent’s they shall score 
two points. 

A ringer shall score three points. To be 
a ringer a shoe must encircle the peg far 
enough to allow a straight rule to touch 
both calks, and clear the peg. 

Two ringers are the largest score a pitcher 
can make and shall count six points, 

All equals shall be counted as ties. That 
is, if both contestants have one shoe éach 
an equal distance from the peg or against 
it, or ringers, they are tied, and the next 
closest shoe counts. 

If one contestant should have two ringers, 
and the other one, the pitcher having the 
two ringers shall score three points. 

In case of a tie on all four shoes, such as 
four ringers, or four shoes each one inch 
from the peg, no score shall be recorded, 








Pathfinder staff making final measurements. 
We dropped our regulation calipers in an old 
well and are now measuring the distance of the 
shoes from the peg with a piece of board left 
in the neighborhood by a cyclone, 
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and the contestant who pitched the last 
shall be awarded the lead. 

In games conducted under the official 
rules a referee is appointed who has full 
and final jurisdiction over all cases not 
covered by the rules or cases of dispute. 
Calipers are used fer all measurements. 

The regulation shoes mentioned in the 
rules may be got at almost any sporting 
store. In.case there is no such store ac- 
cessible, the shoes may be purchased from 
the Ohio Horse Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
The official organ of the national associa- 
tion is the “Horseshoe World,” published 
at London, Ohio. 


CHINESE BOATS HAVE EYES 


The Chinese have never been great long- 
distance sailors but they have an immense 
amount of small shipping in their coastal 
and inland waters. In fact some millions 
of Chinese, all told, live in small boats 
and have no other home. Some of the 
larger boats are propelled by a rude paddle 
wheel at the stern operated by a gang of 
men who work on a treadmill in the hold. 
The junks rely on the wind. When the 








owner of the boat is too poor to buy can- 
vas sails he puts up with sails made of 
matting. 

Any boat that goes far from home has 
to have an eye painted on the side, like 
the one here sketched. This is the “good- 
luck” eye; it helps the boat reach its des- 
tination. As the Chinaman puts it in 
“pigeon-English”: “Boat no hab got eye, 
how can see?” Certainly, how could it see 
without any eye? American boat owners 
might try painting eyes on their craft, and 
perhaps this would help them to keep the 
channel and navigate tricky waters. 


FIND LORD FAIRFAX’S BONES 


After having lain neglected in the base- 
ment of Christ Episcopal church at Win- 
chester, Va., for nearly a century, the bones 
of Lord Fairfax, friend of George Washing- 
ton, were discovered in a rude tomb. They 
will be placed in a casket which will be 
buried in a crypt near the church entrance. 
It was known that Lord Fairfax’s bones 
were in the church but their exact location 
was in doubt. 

Lord Fairfax, staunch royalist, was 90 
years of age when he heard that Washing- 
ton had captured Cornwallis. Overcome 
with emotion, he ordered a body servant to 
carry him to his bed, saying: “Now I am 
sure it is time for me to die.” Disappoint- 
ment over a love affair had caused him to 
settle in this country. 

WHAT’S A MERE $180,000! 

Money means ‘nothing to Albert Morse, 
25, a Philadelphia elevated railway con- 
ductor. He threw away $180,000. 

It happened in this way: Morse’s uncle 
died recently and left him that sum. But— 
there was a provision in his will that said 
Morse was not to marry before he was 35. 
Morse didn’t care. So he eloped with Anne 
Slosberg, 18. 

“Love brings happiness,” Morse com- 
mented later, with his arms about his bride. 
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Things Screntific —, 





Alexander’s Buried Treasure 


When Alexander the Great was marching 
against the Persians in 331 B. C. a part of 
his army mutinied on the shores of the 
Caspian sea. There is a legend that he hid 
all his gold, royal possessions and spoils 
of war somewhere in the vicinity to keep 
them from falling into the hands of the 
mutineers. The Archeological Society of 
the Republic of Azerbaijan has begun a 
search for this treasure. It is believed to be 
buried about 65 miles from the city of Baku. 
There are no historical data on the subject 
as to the location of the treasure, but an 
old man 80 years old living at Andrievka 
says he owns an ancient map which was 
stolen from a Turkish sultan many years 
ago. This map, he says, indicates that the 
treasure was buried near his village. Wheth- 
er or not the archeologists locate the treas- 
ure, it is believed that they will at least 
excavate many valuable relics throwing 
light on the peoples and nations which in- 
nabited the country before the time of 
Christ. 


Archeology School in Cave 


Prof. George Collie, head of the anthro- 
pology department at Beloit college, at 
Beloit, Wis., is planning on going to Europe 
this summer and starting a school of arch- 
eology in:a cave in southern France. Only 
about a dozen students will be permitted to 
attend the school at one time and they will 
have to support themselves while there. 
The main purpose of the school is to test 
the theory that man originated in south- 
western France. Although Prof. Collie 
himself believes man originated in Africa, 
he is willing to test the theory advanced 
that France was the cradle of the human 
race. If the plan is carried out, the school 
itself will be in one of the prehistoric 
caves. Lodging accommodations for the 
students will be close at hand. 


Modern Life Suicidal 

Many of the prominent physicians of 
the world who gathered at the medical 
congress held in London agreed that the 
strain of modern civilization is killing the 
human race. “Every doctor must agree,” 
declared Dr. Charles Mayo, president of 
the congress, “that the pace of modern 
life is serious, causing many of our present- 
day ills. A return to the simple life would 
do away with the necessity for many 
doctors.” Dr. William Peck, also an Amer- 
ican, said: “Modern life is terribly harm- 
ful with the mania for overwork and over- 
_play. Unfortunately it is the man higher 
up who dies—the big banker and business 
man. “All the best and greatest citizens are 
killing themselves before their time.” 

Guarding Against Lightning 

For many years Alexander McAdie, a 
Harvard scientist, has been studying the 
elements, and especially thunderstorms, 
He lays down, as a result of his studies, a 
few simple rules for self-protection from 
lightning. His first rule is, get under cover, 
If that is not possible, lie down. A con- 
siderable per cent of lightning flashes come 
down to earth in a straight line and the 
person who stands out in the open when 
such flashes occur invites danger. But, 
says the scientist, getting under cover does 
not mean getting under a tree, because 
that will bring you in a direct line with the 
discharge. More people are killed by 
lightning by getting under trees than any 
other way. The open doorway of a build- 
ing, or in front of an open chimney, are 


also dangerous places to stand. This 
because lightning has a tendency to follow 
any draft of air, and especially a warm 
current of air. “When the flashes are 
heavy or “numerous,” advises Dr. McAdie, 
“keep away from chimneys, trees, flag- 
poles or metal clotheslines and cut out your 
radio.” 


Scientist Calls Nien Idiot 


“Idiot Man” is the title of a book just 
published by Charles Richet, a French 
scientist, who won the Noble physiological 
prize in 1913. Richet says man “descend- 
ed,” not “ascended” from the ape. Man, 
thinks the scientist, is not a being of 
high intelligence, but a super-fool. In his 
review of all the races, black, red, yellow 
and white, he finds them all lacking. 
“Monkeys would not pierce their nostrils 
as do black men,” the scientist declares. 
“Spaniels have more sense than to stick 
feathers in their hair as red men do. The 
lowest animal would turn away in disgust 
if anyone tried to get it to smoke opium 
or to eat rotten fish, as yellow men do. 
The white man is befogged by ridiculous 
ideas and hindered by voluntary follies— 
mutilations, disease, drink, drugs, fashions, 
superstitions and war.” 

“Radio Vision” a Reality 

“Radio vision” was recently demonstrated 
by C. Francis Jenkins, a Washington sci- 
entist and inventor. Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur and many other high officials of 
the government were present. These men 
actually “saw” by radio an object set in 
motion several miles away from the “radio 
eye” which was installed at Washington. 
This, it is claimed, was the first time that 
man has seen far-away objects in motion 
through the radio. 

The object selected to be broadcast was 














This soninan shows the method by which 
U. S. army aerial photographers contribute to 
the topographica) maps of the country. The 
geological survey has been working on the map 
for half a century. When completed the map 
will be several acres in size and will show 
every square mile of territory in the United 
States. 
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a revolving propeller,of an airplane. As 
Secretary of Navy saw this propeller move 
on a small screen in the scientists’s office, 
he said: “I suppose we'll be sitting at our 
desks during the next war and watching the 
battle in progress.” Mr. Jenkins replied 
that such might well be the case. 

The demonstration was private to the 
government officials and not open to the 
public. “It is merely a scientific test that 
proves we have attained our goal,” Jen- 
kins said. “By making numerous improvy- 
ments in our sending and receiving ma- 
chines we expect to be able shortly to 
stage “radio vision” in an open demonstra- 
tion with the talent performing at the 
broadcasting station and the audience 
watching the performance at the receiving 
studio miles distant.” 


Tadpoles Kept Young 


Scientists at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
school have found the fountain of perpetual 
youth, but so far only tadpoles are per- 
mitted to drink of its magic waters. When 
frog eggs were hatching at the laboratory, 
before the tadpole was developed fully, 
the anterior lobe of a certain gland in the 
brain was cut away. With this gone the 
thyroid gland does not develop normally 
and the tadpole remains the same. 


Sounds at Altitudes 


Camille Flammarion, the famous French 
astronomer, made some interesting ex- 
periments on the audibility of sounds at 
great altitudes. The shout of a man could 
be heard in a balloon 1600 feet above the 
ground; the croaking of frogs in a marsh 
at 3000 feet; the music of an orchestra at 
4500; church bells at 5000; rifle report at 
5900; roar of railway train at 8200, and the 
whistle of a locomotive at 10,000. 


Rare Animal Captured 


Edmund Heller, naturalist and big game 
hunter, who is in charge of the Marshall 
Field expedition in the Belgian Congo has 
wired to America that the expedition has 
captured alive an okapi, a rare animal 
which has long been a mystery in equatorial 
Africa. It is a beautiful animal with a 
body somewhat like a zebra and a horned 
head like that of a giraffe The hunters 
captured the okapi with the assistance of 
pigmies, a midget race which inhabits the 
jungles. “The okapi,” says the Field mu- 
seum, “is a sly ruminant, flashy in spots 
as well as color, and is hard to capture. 
Only one other American expedition has 
ever obtained it.’ There are only a few 
mounted specimens in existence in the 
world.” 


Deepest Mine in World 


The deepest mine in the world is not in 
Brazil as often reported, but in Michigan, 
according to bureau of labor statistics. 
The Michigan mine is 8700 feet deep, which 
is at least a third of a mile deeper than 
the shaft in Brazil. 


Diamond Mines in Arctic 


A report of the Smithsonian Institution 
says that it is possible that great diamond 
mines may lie in the far north within 
the arctic circle where the expedition led 
by Donald MacMillan intends to explore 
this summer. “Most of the diamonds 
found in the United States outside of 
Arkansas,” says the report, “have been 
obtained from gold placers and from glacial 
deposits in regions as widely separated as 
Nova Scotia and Wisconsin. All these 
stones were found far from their sources, 
for placers are composed of stream-trans- 
ported material and glacial deposits con- 
sist of ice-transported rock debris. The 
diamonds found in the glacial deposits, 
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The magnifying cover. 
scheme for making a small piece of cake 
look like a big one—until it is sold.—Lon- 
don Passing show. 


A simple little 








like the granitic boulders, were carried 
from their parent ledges in Canada by the 
continental glaciers that advanced south- 
ward into the northern United States. It 
has therefore been surmised that the rock 
at some places in Canada might be rich in 
diamonds, but if such a diamond deposit 
exists it is lost in the vast barren lands 
of the north—more hopelessly lost than 
the more fanciful lost gold mine of the 
West.” 


Flea-proof Bull Pup 
The department of agriculture has at 
last found a flea-proof dog. The experts 
of the @épartment use dogs on which to 
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fatten fleas for experimental purposes. 
They now have a bull pup on_which no 
kind of flea will live. Just as s6on as the 
fleas are put on the pup they hop off. So 
far they have been unable to find out what 
there is about the dog so offensive to the 


fleas. 
. 


Hottest Known Spot 

Azizia, a little desert village in Italian 
Tripoli, has crowded Death Valley out of 
first place as the hottest known spot on 
the earth. A sheltered thermometer at 
Greenland Ranch in Death Valley, July 10, 
1913, reached a temperature of 134.1 deg. F., 
which was the world’s record until the 
Azizia temperature—136.4—was observed 
last summer. 


Scientist Killed by Radium 

For 13 years Dr. Edwin Leman, of East 
Orange, N. J., has devoted himself to the 
study of radium. .He became noted for 
his ability to isolate pure radium from its 
ore; altogether he added, milligram by 
milligram, about 150 grams of radium to 
the world’s supply. All the time he was 
fully aware of the danger to his health. 
Gradually the vitality of his blood was 
destroyed with his constant contact with 
the deadly rays and a short time ago he 
collapsed and died, a martyr to the cause 
of science. 

















What shouldn’t would-be authors write 
about? 

Let J. Lewis Moneyway, university pro- 
fessor and writer, list them: 

1. Mistaken identity. 

2. Mixing of babies. 

3. Mixing of bridegrooms, 

4, Gratitude for rescue. 

5. Lost wills. 7 

6. Wills requiring the hero to marry a 
strange woman. 

7. Poor vs. the rich suitor. 

8. Cruel step-parents. 

9. Heaping coals of fire on the villian’s 
head. 

10. Little children leading sinners aright. 

11. The unprotected country girl in a 
great city. 

12. The poor boy who Works hard and 
marries his boss’s daughter. 

Moneyway suggests that the amateur keep 
a notebook in which to jot down ideas that 
may come to him, 


Popular fiction requires stories of every- 
day life, with “human characters” and 
happy endings, declares S. S. McClure, dean 
of American magazine publishers. Editors, 
he says, are slaves of the market and must 
give the public what it wants. However, he 
adds, the editors often don’t know what the 
public wants until the public has been test- 
ed with various things. 

As for the salacious literature, he says, 
“Why display a manure heap of life when 
the same material, properly handled, can 
bring into words all of God’s great beauty?” 


News that an American book collector 
had paid $32,640 for Richard Baxter’s “A 
Call to the Uncoverted” in-the belief that it 
was the one copy in existence, caused the 
Rev. N. J. Hilton of Alton, Ill, to discover 
on his shelves a duplicate copy. 


A chair of poetry has been endowed at 
Harvard university by Charles Stillman, 
graduate, of New York in recognition of 
the work of Charles Eliot Norton. The 
holder of the chair must each year deliver 
six lectures on poetry. 


We point with pride to Channing Pollock, 
author and palywright. He claims to have 
sold every word he has ever written, 
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don’t intend to doubt. In fact, it is all the 
more remarkable when he owns up to writ- 
ing from five to 24 hours a day during his 
23 years of writing. 

Channing says salesmanship for a writer 
is better than genius. “A genius,” he ex- 
plains, “always gets his manuscript back 
while a salesman soon sells 10,000 words 
about nothing.” 


Had the allies studied more closely Lee’s 
methods in the Civil war they would have 
saved themselves many defeats, Maj.-Gen. 
Maurice of the British army writes in his 
book, “Robert E. Lee, the Soldier.” 


The home of John Keats at Hampstead, 
England, has been opened as a permanent 
memorial to the poet. Many American do- 
nations helped to save it. It was here that 
Keats composed his “Ode to a Nightingale.” 
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TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. L. G. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
creases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
and eliminates changing tires. It costs no 
more than the ordinary tube, Mr. L. G. Milburn, 
331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants them intro- 
duced everywhere and is making a special offer 
to agents. Write him today.-—Advertisement, 
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Just as many people violently deny 
that they came from monkeys others— 
the glanders—are going back to them. 

g 

England, in adopting tariff on hops, 
is going to make it harder than ever 
for toads and grasshoppers to make a 
living. 


Be careful, Mr. Motorist, of running 
over a man just because he is walking. 
He, too, may be a motorist, with his 
car parked just across the street. 


WHY, PROFESSOR! 


Our colleges must certainly be in a 
bad way, by their own showing. The 
commencement addresses this year 
were full of references to the lowered 
moral standards. 

A significant contretemps occurred at 
the University of Virginia commence- 
ment, where a famous educator made 
the address. This man had an eloquent 
oration in which he declared with great 
force: 

“Unless philosophers do their part 
our present scheme of human living will 
go to smash. Thinking must guide our 
action. Philosophy must gyide—our 
thinking. Philosophers must rule!” 

The joke of it was that on the very 
day that this learned professor was 
thus laying down the law and telling 
us that the philosophers must do our 
thinking for us and guide us and rule 
us, the professor of philosophy at that 
very same university was being tried 
on charges of transporting liquor, ap- 
pearing in public intoxicated and driv- 
ing an auto while drunk. He was con- 
victed on the first charge and fined $50. 

Do the professors mean to tell us 
that such “philosophers” as this, who 
deliberately break the laws, are to be 
our guides and rulers? Maybe so. The 
standard fixed by the colleges would 
seem to imply it. And if the college pro- 
fessors, with all their opportunities and 
“philosophy,” set examples of law viola- 
tion how can it -be expected that the 
rank and file of the people will re- 
spect the laws? 


Smokers are hugging themselves over 
the statement that “the five-cent cigar 
is coming back.” The five-cent cigar 
can’t come back, because it hasn’t been 
away anywhere, It’s been here all the 
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time, only the dealers have charged 10 
to 20 cents for it. No wonder the con- 
sumption*of cigars has decreased so 
much when there was so much. profi- 
teering in them. 

q 


“SMALL POTATOES” 


Americans are ever proud to display 
the Stars and Stripes on holidays and 
other appropriate occasions. Of late, 
however, a great hue and cry has arisen 
concerning the proper way to exhibit 
the national emblem. 

The chief executive has not escaped 
criticism for unintentional disrespect 
shown the flag. 

The Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions of last year saw flagrant 
breaches of “flag etiquette.” 

Government departments at Washing- 
ton also set a bad example in this re- 
spect. 

In fact, violations may be seen on 
every hand. 

Zealous patriots have gotten together 
for the purpose of “educating the public 
in the proper treatment of the flag.” 
But the idea promises to work more 
harm than godd. 

A citizen who takes pains to display 
the flag doesn’t relish being told that 
he is “insulting” the banner by pointing 
the blue to the south instead of the 
north. Nor are his feelings allayed by 
reading about the arrest and $75 fine 
of a colored man who, through ignor- 
ance, tied an old flag to lumber pro- 
jecting from a wagon as a danger signal, 
and then seeing officials violate their 
own code by standing on the sacred 
emblem while reviewing a parade. 

Anyone with common sense should 
be able to distinguish between respect- 
ful and disrespectful treatment of the 
flag. It is safe to say that every com- 
munity throughout this broad land has 
patriots who would summarily deal 
with any resident daring to openly in- 
sult the Star Spangled Banner. And, 
we don’t question the patriotism of the 
man who draped a flag on his auto, even 
though over-zealous patriots did nearly 
mob him. : 

But trying to make each person hang 
his or her flag just so is another matter. 
What difference if Mrs. Jones flies her 
flag with the blue field to the right and 
Mr. Smith, a next-door neighbor, insists 
on hanging his flag with the union at 
the left? Granted both are loyal citi- 
zens, we favor letting them exhibit the 
flag in any manner they deem best. -The 
Stars and Stripes has been displayed by 
civilians for more than a century with- 











There 
are many who are predicting all sorts of trou- 
bles for this country, but we can afford to keep 
calm.—cCollier’s Weekly. 


The American eagle is hard to scare. 
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out recourse to rule, and only good has 
come of it. Why change now? What 
person has authority to dictate on this 
subject? 

Attempt to foster a flag code on the 
people is nothing less than foolhardy 
and in itself insulting. Methods of dis- 
play can never be standardized. One 
obstacle is furnished by several patriot- 
ic bodies who refuse to abide by “rules” 
prescribed by the Washington confer- 
ence on flag etiquette. There being no 
law on the: subject, such regulations 
amount to suggestions, nothing more. 

To our mind Uncle Sam made a blun- 
der in participating in such a confer- 
ence. Today the country witnesses the 
sad spectacle of the government still 
treating the flag in a manner that has 
the official stamp of disapproval. Little 
wonder that the government is being 
criticized for not practicing what it 
preaches. 

Other things also work to defeat the 
flag code. The war department, for in- 
stance has muddled the public mind by 
getting out flag circulars that contradict 
each other. It delves too deeply into 
“fundamental rules of heraldry,” “honor 
point,” “sword arm” etc. and the aver- 
age citizen is left more dazed than ever. 
Such high-brow logic may be all right 
for West Pointers but it carries little 
weight with the average citizen and pro- 
vokes only criticism. 

So, if on July 4 your neighbor informs 
you that you are not displaying the flag 
in the proper manner, just inform him 
that there is no law on the subject, that 
different organizations have their own 
pet rules, that the government does not 
live up todits own code, and that, in view 
of this difference of opinion, you are 
using your own initiative. 

Let common sense be the guide. 

: Gg 

They are trying to introduce a new 
word. This word is “superbest.” It 
means primarily the most superb. But 
it is a two-in-one word, for it can also 
be taken as meaning “super-best.” It’s 
all right either way. 

: q 


FRANCE AND MOROCCO 


Those ‘who wish France well—and 
who doesn’t?—cannot help but regret 
the new war that has been thrust on her 
in Morocco. France usually has her full 
share of hard luck. While making stren- 
uous efforts to recover from her 
“Pyrrhic victory” in the World war she 
has been drawn, in spite of great care, 
into one of those dragging, interminable 
little wars such as the English had in 
South Africa and we had in the Philip- 
pines. 

This war is due to the personal am- 
bition of Abd-el-Krim, a tribal leader. 
It is not the rebellion of a people. In 
such a country a successful robber ac- 
quires a glamour, and may, in time, be- 
come a sectional or even national hero. 
The Riff chieftan is merely a local lead- 
er, but he aspires to be sultan. After 
partial successes against the Spanish he 
sought to widen his field by carrying the 
war into French Morocco. The Moroc- 
cans were getting along well under the 
considerate and liberal government of 
Marshal Lyautey; they had nothing to 
gain by swapping for Abd-el-Krim; they 














did not eall for him, but the border 
:ribes were left no choice. Abd-el-Krim 
foreed them to fight either for or against 
nim. 

There is little question about the out- 
come. France will win. But after a 
cost of millions of francs and of much 
precious blood she will have what she 
had before—only it will be less val- 
uable. Such is war. There has been 
much speculation as to why Krim start- 
ed the war with the French, It is true 
that he had beaten the Spaniards, but 
it is also true that he has not been able 
to drive them out. He still had plenty 
of work left in his first job. But he has 
communist friends all over Europe who 
have been sending guns and munitions, 
and it is probable they demanded that 
the guns they sent be used against the 
French too. So Krim took another big 
bite before he could chew what he al- 
ready had in his mouth. 

The best way for a powerful nation 
to end a war with a small and cantan- 
kerous one is to hit hard and fast. But 
France made a very halting start. No- 
body in France wanted war, and there 
was one party that was so opposed to 
it as to lean backwards—toward the 
enemy. It was logical to combine action 
and counsel with Spain, but so strong 
was the sentiment against a war of ag- 
gression that Premier Painleve and 
foreign Minister Briand had to promise 
to fight merely on the defensive in order 
to be allowed to fight at all. Communists 
called on the French soldiers to go over 
and fraternize with the invading enemy, 

But domestic spats can’t last when the 
house is on fire. The French and Span- 
ish got together, especially to. stop the 
flow of guns and material into Abd-el- 
Krim’s hands. These were said to enter 
largely through Alhucemas, Spanish 
zone, and Tangier, the internationalized 
port. The Riffs have only a few cannon 
placed in the mountain passes, and a 
handful of machine guns. They rely 
mostly on their rifles, with which they 
are expert. They Shave brought down 
airplanes with them, 

Abd-el-Krim started his offensive 
against the French with cunning and 
vigor. He sent his brother Ahmed to 
preach a holy war to the excitable tribes 
living along the banks of the tributaries 
the Ouergha, and he first fell on the 
eneh posts beyond that = stream. 
| hough isolating some of these posts he 
\as not able to take them. The French 
\ithdrew to straighten their line of de- 
iense, and the Moors scenting victory 

ide a bold onslaught in the direction 
o! Fez, which Abd-el-Krim boasted he 

uld take. But in the open his troops, 
though experienced, were no match for 
ih Freneh. They were thrown back with 
heavy losses. 

\t the beginning of the war the 
French had infantry, cavalry, mountain 
batteries and engineers to the number 
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about 75,000, including native Moor- 

hn forces. These were soon increased 
100,000, and new guns, planes and 
iinks were made ready. Premier Pain- 
.ve in his airplane trip found the troops 
in good condition with nothing to fear 
for Fez. He thinks the additional air- 
planes will be able to silence the 
‘nemy’s cannon, and with the new-style 
iifles the troops will be able to hunt the 
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Uncle Sam aogs. he doesn’t want to rush 
those who owe him, but he is getting tired of 
hearing the same old song and dance about 
not being able to pay.—Miami Tab. 





France is saying to Uncle Sam: “Won't you 
inflate my balloon again so it will stay up the 
way Germany’s does? I can’t imagine what’s 
the matter.”’—Berlin Kladderadatsch. 








hostile Riffs out of their hilly hiding 
places. With French and Spanish work- 
ing in harmony and the flow of guns and 
munitions ‘cut off from the common 
enemy there will probably soon be 
peace in Northern Africa. 

If Abd-el-Krim should, with com- 
munist help, win against the French in 
Morocco the war would just be starting. 
He not only calls himself sultan-presi- 
dent of Morocco, but he already has his 
eyes on Algeria, and even dreams of 
heading a sort of pan-Islamism of all 
North Africa. The Moors and French 
and Spanish must all suffer until the 
ignorant and ambitious Abd-el-Krim is 
eliminated. 
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Women have at last won a victory for 
which they have fought for years. One 
got a passport from the state depart- 
ment at last in her own, her maiden 
name, instead of her husband’s. The 
next step will be for the wife to make 
the husband take her name. 


q 


One thing can be said in favor of the 
Jewish immigrants in this country. 
They don’t save up a lot of money and 
then take it back home. 
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OH, LADIES! 


It came out at London. It was terri- 
ble! A police court magistrate, H. T. 
Waddy, of long experience and good 
standing wrote a book in which he 
maintained that women are bigger and 
better liars than men. 

It created a great stir. Women’s or- 
ganizations came to the front with in- 
dignant denials. They also had an ‘ex- 
planation as to how the magistrate had 
been deceived. Women are more loyal 
than men, they asserted, and their ten- 
dency to shelter and protect a friend or 
neighbor is often misunderstood for 
plain deceit. The club ladies demanded 
that the police court man retract. 

But the magistrate refused to modify 
his statements. He had for years heard 
dozens of women testify in his court 
every week. “As a class,” he repeated, 
“T find that women are more malicious, 
more untruthful and much more clever 
than men.” Another justice confirmed 
his observation and judgment. “If wo- 
men do not intentionally tell untruths,” 
this one declared, “they at least give 


way to freaks of imagination.” To this 
testimony a government school inspec- 
tor stated in court that girl students are 
more apt to make misstatements than 
boys. “A boy,” he said, “usually hesi- 
tates, stammers and gives himself away; 
but a girl can lie with all the apparent 
sincerity of truthfulness.” He added 
that this trait of the child is often more 
marked in the adult, but that, of course, 
is a matter of judgment with him and no 
longer a record of official observation. 

The women’s organizations of Lon- 
don called meetings to consider the 
charges of Judge Waddy, and to concert 
on means of making the truth prevail— 
that is, that women are not guilty as 
charged. They made the point that the 
magistrate drew general conclusions 
from dealings with a certain elass, a 
low class, by no means representative. 
But this did not take care of the sup- 
porting charges of the school inspector. 
So the women are still working on their 
defense. 

It is a very interesting subject, psy- 
chologically, and a very touchy one. 
Most men will fear to state their opin- 
ions. Judge Waddy is probably a bach- 
elor or a widower with no desire or 
expectation of being anything else. But 
even he may live to be sorry for what 
he has said. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that in his bold statement there 
was a very pronounced compliment for 
women. Mark Twain held that every- 
body was a liar, and that to lie skill- 
fully and artistically was a high accom- 
plishment. Anyway, Judge Waddy has 
practically pronounced women the 
greatest natural diplomats on earth. 
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We never expected the time would 
come when round steak would cost 
more than porterhouse, but in Wash- 
ington recently the former sold at four 
cents a pound more than the latter. 


A reader sends in a “joke” published 
in Senator Capper’s weekly, the point 
of which is that “in this great country 
a $5 money order can be bought for 
three cents.” The real joke of it is that 
from the time the money-order system 
was established in 1864 there has never 
been a time that you could get a $5 
money order for three cents. The rate 
was five cents until the new schedule 
boosted it to seven. 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
far. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch ofinstruction, while 
literary and reading circles generally consider current-events 
their most important work. The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive general recognition as the “best means” for this 
interesting study and is today, as for the past 31 years, the 
most popular Ctrrent-events journal. It has won its position 
by pure merit, because itis the only news review thatis truly 
comprehensive. Coming as it does from the nation’s capital, 
it has many sources of information not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will convince you that it covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
havethe satisfaction of knowing that you are getting the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


1i4c a Copy Per Week 


tte Gréer Aocepted for ee See ean 
for less than 5 C 


Wi Hse 4 ohne nyt 20 weeks 

~~ 8 weeks 
conte for 

— Buy 43 for 2 weeks 

100 copies for 1 week 

Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted for any num- 

ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds $1.50- 


not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) for introductory purposes Free, 


Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars will be greatly ben- 
efited by reading the Bathfinder and school work will be more 
interesting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
once tried, always used. You owe it to your school to give the 
besta trial. Send your order today. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 





50 A W k EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
ee se weg booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. youn 


12 articles worth $3. meet SCOTT, COHOES, NEW Y 
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Clasping Hands in Prayer 


Ques. Please tell me why the hands are 
clasped together in praying?—Ans. Hold- 
ing out the hands is an attitude naturally 
and instinctively assumed by a weak per- 
son begging a favor of a superior. It seems 
to be one of the primitive instincts of the 
human race. Clasping the hands in prayer 
is merely a conventional form of this nat- 
ural attitude. 


Citizenship Follows Father 

Ques. If a woman is a U. S. citizen and 
marries a French citizen and they have a 
child born in Holland and live there for 
three or four years, what citizenship would 
the child have?—Ans. The child would be 
regarded as a French citizen, if the father 
was not naturalized in Holland. Citizenship 
of a child in such cases follows the citizen- 
ship of the father. Although the mother 
was a citizen of the United States this 
country would regard the child as an 
alien. - 


Laws Regulating Ministry 


Ques. Are there any laws, either federal 
or state, which require a person to be or- 
dained or chosen by~-men before he can 
preach in public or administer the sacra- 
ments as he may think it is taught in the 
Bible?—Ans. So far as we know, there are 
no national or state laws pertaining to the 
qualifications of preachers in this country. 


Vespucius a Catholic 


Ques. Was Americus Vespucius after 
whom America was named a member of 
the Catholic church?—Ans. Vespucius was 
of the Roman Catholic faith. His father 
was a lawyer at Florence, Italy, but he was 
educated by his uncle, a Dominican monk. 


Author of “In Flanders’ Field” 


Ques. We have been memorizing “In 
Flanders’ Field” by John McCrae and would 
like to know something about the author’s 
life—Ans. John David McCrae, Canadian 
physician, soldier and poet, was born at 
Guelph, Ontario, in 1872, In the Boer. war 
he was a lieutenant of artillery; he re- 
ceived his medical degree from Toronto 
university in 1910 and became a lecturer 


and writer on medical subjects; he enlisted 
in the Canadian field artillery in 1914 and 
served in the field at the second battle of 
Ypres; later he became a lieutenant-colonel 
in the medical corps. McCrae died of pneu- 
monia in 1918 while still overseas. “In 
Flanders’ Field” was written during the 
battle of Ypres. 


Point on Wagon Wheel 


Ques. Does a point on the circumference 
of a wagon wheel travel more than a mile 
while the wagon is drawn that distance ?- 
Ans. Yes, any given point on the rim of 
the wheel travels considerably more than 
a mile while the wagon is going that dis- 


\ 





Route of Point on Wheel Rim 


tance. The route of any point on the cir- 
cumference of the wheel is shown by our 
diagram. 


Origin of “Clock” 

Ques. What was the original meaning of 
the word “clock”?—Ans. It came from the 
old English word “clok,” meaning a bell. 
Our word “clock” itself used to mean bell 
also.. This harks back to the days when 
time was announced by the ringing of a 
bell or gong. 


Melting U. S. Coins 


Ques. Is there a law stopping the melting 
of gold coins bearing the seal of the United 
States? Is there a law. against drilling 
holes in coins of any kind?—Ans. It is 
unlawful for private individuals to deliber- 
ately deface national currency of any kind. 
This includes both melting down coins or 


drilling holes in them. 


St. Petersburg, Petrograd, Leningrad 


Ques. When was St. Petersburg changed 
to Petrograd and who changed it, and why 
was the change made%—Ans. The city was 
founded by Peter the Great and was origi- 
nally named St. Petersburg after him. Soon 








Tracing the Origin of Signatures 


When a man writes his name that is his 


signature. That is what the word “signa- 
ture” means to us, and we rarely think of 
it in any other sense. 

Yet the signing of the name is a com- 
paratively modern way of affixing the 
signatute. For many long centuries it was 
done in a very different manner. Aman 
signed the decree for the expulsion of the 
Jews with a signet ring, and such a prac- 
tice has been traced back more than 3000 
years. These rings were usually so en- 
graved as to leave the impression standing 


‘in relief on the wax, but some were made 


to be dipped in ink so as to leave a printed 
figure. 

In the time of Cicero a Roman law re- 
quired a manual sign (signum manuale) in 
addition to the impression of the seal for 
certain documents, and under the empire 
the practice became general. But with the 
barbarian invasion the art of writing was 
almost forgotten in Europe. None of the 
Merovingian kings of the second race knew 
how to write, and since the nobles had a 
contempt for letters their inferiors, even 
church dignitaries, held a like contempt. 
Many of the high churchmen were actually 


unable to write their names. Until the 
seventh century the signet ring was 4 
prerogative of sovereignty and the prelacy, 
many kings, cardinals and archbishops 
using a simple cross for their signatures. 
Toward the end of the 12th century the 
use of the cross as a signature became rare, 


and ‘in the 13th century “manual signs” 


again came into use, not only by clerks 
and officers but by illiterate people. These 
signs largely followed personal taste and 
consisted of variations of the cross, initials, 
ornaments, attributes, armories, figures of 
animals, buildings ete——and actual names. 
Many of these signs were whimsical, some 
artistic and all curious. But the tendency 
steadily grew to make the name the signa- 
ture, at first embellished with flourishes 
and a few extfa characters but finally just 
the plain name. The first king of France 
to adopt the simple signature of the name 
was Phillip the Handsome, and under him 
the practice quickly spread to notaries and 
other functionaries all over the kingdom. 
In the 16th century laws were passed in 
France requiring the signature to be the 
name only, just as we write our signatures 
today, 
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Under a miscroscope blood appears as a pale 
owish fluid in which floats disk-like objects. 

ese are corpuscles. Some are red and others 

e white, The red ones are much more numer- 
and form about 50 per cent of the blood. 
s illustration represents only part of a 
p of blood magnified 600 times, The object 
the center is a white corpuscle surrounded 
red corpuscles, 








ter the outbreak of the World war the 
me was changed to Petrograd, which is 
e Russian form for Petersburg. The lat- 
r name was objected to because of its 

German form. The change was made by the 
al government of the city. The bolshe- 
ki changed the name of the city to Lenin- 
ad after their leader. That is the name 
Ww. 


The Elastic Clause 

Ques. Please inform mé, What is the 
clastic clause?—Ans. This is the nickname 
given to paragraph 18, section 8, Article 1, 
of the constitution. It reads: “The congress 

all have power to make all laws which 
hall be necessary and proper for carry- 
g into execution the foregoing powers, 

d all the powers vested by the constitu- 

n in the government of the United 
States.” Although this clause gives congress 

new powers it gives it wide latitude in 
passing Jaws to carry out those powers. 
Hence the name “elastic clause.” 


Formation of Union 


Ques. Did the Union make the state or 
did the states make the Union?—Ans. The 
iginal states formed the Union. The ma- 
rity of the later states were carved 
1m federal territory under the supervi- 
mn of the federal government. Some 
ites, such as Kentucky and Maine, were 
rmed from the territory of other states 
d admitted into the Union, Texas was an 
dependent republic when it became a 


ate. 

“Full as a Tick” 
Ques. What is the origin of the expres- 
on “full as a tick”’?—Ans. This refers 


the habits of the creatures-called ticks, 

hich are degraded species of the same 
mily as the spiders. They attach them- 
ives to people and animals to suck blood; 
ien they are full they drop off. “Full as 
tick” has no reference to a bed tick, as 
ten erroneously supposed. 


Measuring Speed of Ship 


Jues. How far is a knot, the term used 
express the speed of a vessel?—Ans. The 
ed of a ship is measured by a log-line 
d reel. The loose end of the line is at- 
hed to a triangular piece of board 
ighted on one edge to aid it in resisting 

pull of the line. The log-line is di- 
led into sections called knots because in 
old days they were indicated by actual 
ots. Each knot on the line bears the 
ne proportion to a mile that 28 seconds 
to an hour. The speed of the ship is 
lculated by the number of knots which 
S a point ina given time. The number 





knots run off the reel in 28 seconds gives 


~~ 


the number of nautical miles the-ship is 
sailing 
slightly more than 6,080 feet. To say a ship 
is sailing eight knots means that she is 
going eight nautical miles an hour. Some- 
times the word “knot” is used for nautical 
mile. Then we say the ship is sailing eight 
knots an hour. 


me which is correct, an “egg-sucking dog” 
or a “suck-egg dog.”—Ans. 
dog” is generally used when the speaker 
or writer means literally a dog which sucks 
eggs. 
is generally used only as an opprobrious 
term applied to a person. For instance, in 
some parts of the country a contemptible 
sneak might be called a “suck-egg dog.” 
“Egg-sucking dog” would probably never 
be used in that sense. 


put.a new bumper on his -auto. 
work?” he wondered. So he tried it out by 
bowling over 22 mail boxes. 
ment was satisfactory as far as the bumper 


destroying government property. 


Seesaw, General Dawes, ‘ 
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in an hour. A nautical mile is 


“Egg-sucking” and “Suck-egeg” 
Ques. To settle an argument, please tell 


“Egg-sucking 


“Suck-egg dog” is a slang phrase and 





TRY THIS ON YOUR BUMPER 


Harry Garrison, of Hammonton, N. J., 
“Will it 


The experi- 


was concerned but Harry was arrested for 





SENATORIAL NURSERY RIME 


The senate has now a new master, 
And it’s Hell an’ Maria for all of the boys, 
Because they can’t work any faster! 
—New York Telegraph. 





: We never respect the gray hairs we find 
in butter—Knowing People. 




















65 Words That Tell 
How to Invest Wisely 


“I found that 6% out of every 10 
new Miller Bonds are bought by 
oldcustomers of the Miller House,” 
said a well known manufacturer. 
“Repeat sales in my business are 
only 3 out of 10.” 


“That was argument enough for 
me. I have purchased three times 
since the first of the year, and 
Miller Bonds now represent a sub- 
stantial part of my bond holdings.” 


Write for Booklet 1214 which 
fully describes Miller Bonds pay- 
ing up to 7% interest. 


Federal Income Tax Refunded. 
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The chart above shows the Increase 
in the per cent of Miller Bonds bought 
each year by old customers of the 
House The period covered is the 
last five years of the company’s long 
existence, 


This chart clearly shows the in- 
creasing satisfaction of Miller Bond 
holders with their investment and 
dealings with G. L. Miller & Co., Inc. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 East 42nd Street. New York 


INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER uorreace BONDS 


Without wo 
bother. or it 
\/ 


expense 





Arnold First Mortgage 
Guaranteed 614% Certifi- 
cates are not affected by 
market changes. The in- 
terest rate remains the 
same from issuance 
through to maturity. 
They may be purchased direct from 
Arnold and Company at face value 
without the payment of broker’s or 
attorney’s fees. 
Every Arnold Certificate is secured 
by first mortgage on improved real 
estate and is further guaranteed by 
Arnoldand Company with capital and 
surplus of $1,250,000. 
Issued in ts of $100, 
pie 
ments if desired. si 


ee re 
Booklet No, 12 


ARNOLD anoCOMPANY™ 


\ 1416 EYE J N.W. . 
= WASHINGTON .D.C 
os S.. 4 




































BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


A ep Try it, test it yourself, then 
jeci 


iY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. So small you will not 
notice them. 


S ye doit, mn y wondesta odie: ro now. 


SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
S 8-259 3 Shipman Bidg. 





SMICAGO. ILL. 
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You can_ complete 
this simplified High 
hoo! Course at home 
ears. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and ee leading professions. om 
and thirty-six courses are described in 
Free Bulletin. Send for TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dep. HB-77 Drexel Ave.& 58th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 

















Wondertui, new device, 


corrects 
your writing in few days. Big. improvement in three 
c. ots EE. 


guides your hand; 





hours. No failures. 
Write C. 3. Ozment. Dent. 26 


100 TYPEWRITERS FREE 


Overstocked. Rent rebuilt Underwood or Remington $3 
month. If you pay its value in rental, we give machine 
Free. PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Suite 
911. 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(104 issues ) a $2.65 65 
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Card Playing as of Old 


People of the middle ages played cards 
but their games required much more time 
than those of today. According to card 
playing experts, the thinking of the people 
of that period was much slower than that 
of moderns. Consequently many hours 
were drawled out at the card tables. That 
was more than 500 years ago and, because 
their minds worked so slowly and the 
games were so long, interesting matter was 
printed on the cards for the players to read 
while waiting their turn to play. 


At the Guildhall library, London, recent- 


ly a rare old collection of cards was exhi- 
bited. The collection consists of 18 va- 
rieties. The earliest pack in the collection 
dates back to the 13th century. It is made 
of thin plates of horn, backed with paper, 
and has fanciful figures etched on each 
card. Several of the decks in the collection 
date between 1714 and 1765. These are 
known as geography decks and have com- 
plicated maps and information concerning 
thecountries of the world on them. Sketches 
showing incidents in various fables, with 
verse, adorn cards of 1780. 


Some Japanese Ticklers 

In their efforts to attract American trade 
Japanese merchants and trades-people use 
amusing Ei glish in their signs. Neverthe- 
less many of them are quite flowery. In 
Tokyo, for instance, a tailor’s sign states 
that “Respectable ladies have fits upstairs.” 
In a shop there is this sign: “Parcels done 
up with such loving as a wife bestows upon 
her husband.” Another store sign has this 
to say: “Customers are treated as politely 
as rival steamship companies.” A dry- 
goods store displays announcement: “Our 
siiks and satins are smooth as a lady’s 
cheeks, and colored like the rainbow.” And 
last but not least, one establishment has 
this sign above its door: “Clothing of wo- 
man tailor. Ladies furnished in the upper 
story.” f 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 35 
Submitted by G. W. O'Neill, Suiter, Ohio. 
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Horizontal: 1—To assure by added proof. 
7—A number of persons operating together. 
8—Shortly. 10—A piece of money. 12—A 
character in music. 14—A venomous ser- 
pent. 15—Period of time. 17—The fruit- 
bearing part of a cereal plant. 18—Pro- 
noun. 19—To turn aside from. 21—A musi- 
cal note. 22—A cereal grain. 23—Un- 
cooked. 24—Preposition. 26—A mistake. 
28—Negative reply. 29—A snake-like fish. 
31—Any one of several trees or shrubs. 32— 
A marsh. 33—Navigate. 35—A strap for 
fastening a saddle to a horse’s back. 36— 
An entreaty. 38—To, 39—A nervous, rigid 


spasmodic disease affecting the muscles of 
the jaw. 

Vertical: 1—A temporary abode. 2—A 
number. 3—Without value (slang abbr.). 
4—Form of “to be.” 5—An enormous bird 
of prey. 6—A worm-eating mammal that 
digs extensive underground excavations. 7— 
The substance of a matter. 9—Not distant 
in place, time or degree. 10—Spring flowers. 
11—A natural substance containing metal. 
13—A city in Ohio. 15—Each. 16—A long 
slender shaft with pointed head. 19—An 
expression of assent. 20—A dark, @ily liquid 
25—The lowest ebb. 27—A color. 28—A 
Roman emperor notorious for his cruelty. 
30—A brisk, merry song. 32—Spasms. 34— 
The direction opposite that from which the 
wind comes. 35—A South-African ante- 
lope. 37—Preposition. 38—Prefix meaning 
not. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 34 
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A New Universal Language 
Almost everyone knows of Esperanto, a 
universal language invented about 1887 by 


Dr. I. Zamenhof, a Russian scholar. This 
language contains 2642 rootwords and its 
vocabulary, as far as was found practicable, 
consists of words common to every import- 
ant European country, spelled more or less 
phonetically. Since its invention it has al- 
ways had a few strong advocates but it 
never gained general exceptance. So now we 
have another proposed universal language. 
This time it is “Ido,” which is being ad- 
vocated by the Rev. F. L. Odenback, seismo- 
graph observer of John Carroll university 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Ido was first reported 
in 1907 and is based mainly on the princi- 
ples of Esperanto. To the humorous it 
might appear that “Ido” is an affirmative 
answer to the question “Do you speak 
Esperanto?” 

Rev. Odenback terms Ido “the most per- 
fect language in existence.” Speaking re- 
cently of it he said: *“The telephone and 
radio have brought the people of the earth 
within speaking distance but the scenes en- 
acted are suggestive of what must have hap- 
pened at the Tower of Babel. The remedy, 
however, is in Ido, a language which may 
be learned at home in a few months. The 
salient features of this new and perfect 
vehicle of thought follow: The alphabet is 
the English one, with a single sound for 
each letter. The spelling is absolutely phon- 
etic and every word has but one invariable 
meaning. The accent is governed by a 
single rule—the infinitive form has the ac- 
cent on the last syllable; all others words 
of more than one syllable on the last but 
one. 


“There are about 20 grammatical endings 
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to be learned by heart. All nouns end in 
“o,” all adjectives in “a” and all adverbs in 
e.” The rest are used for the conjugation 
of the verb. A dictionary of 10,000 roots, 
with 75 suffixes forms the material on this 
auxiliary language. The Ido dictionary 
thus puts at our disposal some 30,000 
words, twice as many as Shakespeare used. 
Since the roots were all chosen from the 
living languages, Americans and the Eng- 
lish readily recognize 79 per cent of the 
words, the Germans 61 per cent, the French 
91 per cent and the Spaniards 79 per cent, 
There are no exceptions in its grammar.” 


The Vanishing Dime 

Here is a good trick to work after a meal. 
When everyone has finished eating and still 
sitting around the table announce your 
trick. Take a dime and put it into a napkin 
ring which is standing up on one end, Then 
put a napkin over it and wager that when 
you move the ring the dime will have dis- 
appeared. It will have if you have pre- 
viously prepared the napkin ring for the 
stunt. A piece of tablecloth like the one 
on the table is pasted over one end of the 
ring and trimmed very carefully around 
the edges. The prepared ring is placed on 
the table, covered end down. When the 
dime is slipped into it, it will be caught 
instead of slipping through onto the table 
cover. When the napkin ring is moved the 
dime goes with it. 


“A Curious Magic Circle 


If you will study this magic circle—and 
something tells us you will—you will find 
the numbers from 12 to 75 inclusive ar- 
ranged in concentric rings and in eight 
lines radiating from the center. The num- 
ber 12 is common to all of these lines. The 
sum of the numbers in each ring, plus 12, 
is 360—add ’em and see. The sum of the 
numbers along any radiating line, plus 12, 
is also 360. “Ah,” someone observes, “same 
as the number of degrees in a circle.” True, 


























but that doesn’t mean anything in this 
ease. Another odd thing about this ar- 
rangement is that the sum of the numbers 
in any half ring, plus half of 12 (30+41+ 
46+57+6, for example—is 180, 360/2. Also 
the sum of any outer or inner four num- 
bers on any of the radiating lines, with 
half of 12, is 180. Why is this thus? 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 282. Three gamblers, A, B and C be- 
gan a game, each with a different amount o! 
money. If B should win $5 from A, hb 
would have twice as much money as A 
And if A should win $13 from C, he would 
have three times as much money as U; 
while if C should win $3 from B, he would 
have six times as much as B. How much 
money did each man have? Ans, to 281— 
18 marbles. 
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and so do criminals. 
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Secret Ciphers and Codes 


iphers are used in peace and in war, 
in love and in business. Courtiers use them 
Diplomats send im- 
portant messages in cipher. When money 
is telegraphed, the dispatch is sent in ci- 
pier. In short, ciphers have been used for 
secret messages for thousands of years, and 

still being used. The World war brought 
a tremendous revival of ciphers and codes. 
To fight the spies and the treacherous the 
government had to find out the contents of 
their secret messages. Only one man in 
this country could give the kind of help 
needed. He was Col. George Fabyan, one 
of the foremost cipher experts in the world, 
who trained Uncle Sam’s cipher readers 
during the war. 

\ccording to Col. Fabyan there is no end 
to the means of secret communication. 
During the war it was found that an expert 
engraver communicated with the enemy by 
engraving microscopic messages on the 
heads of pins. A woman could use enough 
of these pins in her clothing to carry a long 
message and could pass almost any inspec- 
tion. But one of the pins was found and 
the trick discovered. Col. Fabyan claims 
he has yet to find a secret code that cannot 
be read. In deciphering any secret message, 
he says, you have to “cut and try” until 
you find a solution that fits. There are sev- 
eral hundred ways of attacking these mes- 

es. Some are so simple and obvious that 
one glance is all that the expert needs be- 
fore he proceeds to decipher it. Others, 
however, require a tremendous amount of 


work before they can be read. There can 
only be one correct reading of a cipher 
message. Incorrect readings may fit up to a 
certain point, but they will not fit the en- 
tire message. 

Ciphers are made or constructed in vari- 
ous ways. Some of them are made by using 
other letters or symbols for the correct 
ones. To decipher a code of this kind, says 
the colonel, it is necessary to know which 
letters of the alphabet occur most frequent- 
ly in general use. He has made a study of 
the subject and found that the order of 
frequency in which they occur is: e, t, a, 0, 
n, i, s, h, r, d, 1, c, u, f, m, p, Ww, g, y; b, v, 
k, x, q, j, Z. 

What this authority considers as the 
most dangerous cipher code in the world 
is known as the biliteral cipher. It was 
invented by Sir Francis Bacon more than 
300 years ago. It is made up by letting five 
letters represent each letter of the alpha- 
bet. Thus: aaaaa=A, aaaab=B, aaaba=C, 
aaabb=D, aabaa=E, aabab=F, aabba=G, 
aabbb= H, abaaa=I and J, abaab=K, ababa 
= Ty ababb—M, abbaa=N, abbab=O, abbba 
=P, abbbb=Q, baaaa=R, baaab=S, baaba 
=T, baabb=U and V, babaa=W, babab= 
X, babba=Y and babbb=Z. Squares and 
circles, dots and dashes or trees and bushes 
or any two things that can be made to look 
slightly different can be used in place of 
the a and b. And you can have any key 
word or combination of letters you prefer. 
But you must be sure that the person to 
whom the massage is sent knows your key. 








Tough Tobogganing in Bavaria 


toboggan is ‘sort of slide or sled. It 
may be just a long, thin board turned up at 
the front end. Usually it is without run- 
ngrs, and if it has them they are very low. 
Ordinarily such sleds are used for coasting 
snow and ice. They are used extensively 
Swiss winter resorts. Tobogganing is 
ly exciting at all times. But in Bavaria 
toboggan plays another role. Tobog- 
are the only means of entering the 
chtesgaden salt mine there. Every day 
ne course of their work the miners ride 
gans in headlong plunges in pitch 
kness inside the earth. There are many 
rible accidents from this practice. 
he Bavarian toboggan or “rolle” is a 
¢, low-wheeled board, on either side of 
which is a rounded piece of wood. It slants 
n angle of about 45 degrees, and is con- 
lled by means of a guide or side-rope on 
righthand side of the nearly horizontal 











“water clock’’ 
ider with water and adjusting a cock so 
' the water, dripping out, moved the hands 
ineans of a weight regulated by a wooden 


was operated by filling the 


‘t inside the tank. Water Clocks are now 
, being preserved only as curiosities. The 
che here shown bears the date 1622. 


entrance to the mine. By means of a thick 
leather glove on his right hand the miner 
can brake the speed by holding tightly to 
the rope. But usually he makes no attempt 
to slow down at all. 

The miner seats himself on the “rolle” 
takes hojd of the side-line with his gloved 
right hand. He holds a lantern in his left 
hand. Then, all of a sudden he finds him- 
self hurtling downward. In an instant the 
toboggan is at the end of several of the 
low, cramped galleries. It stops within a 
foot or two of what appears to be a bottom- 
less pit. There he takes another “rolle” 
which slides him down into this pit where 
the miners hew out rock-salt in pieces and 
load it on other “rolles” for conveyance 
down “out” galleries to the salt works in 
the valley. Man-power is used to pull all 
the toboggans back up the steep entrances 
or outlets. 


WILL FOUND IN OLD SHOE 


Frank Caito of Pittsburgh was wealthy. 
When he died several years ago relatives 
searched for his will in vain. Recently it 
was found in the shoe of a dead son that 
he had treasured. It gave $10,000 to his 
wife. “If I would die without explaining 
this paper to you, I hope our beloved son 
in heaven will help you find it,” it read 
in part. 
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Million Dollars Profits made 
by Rawleigh erat enya ~ al last — 
Get into the big ———— 
Establish your own business. oseil 
necessities. Enormous demand. Easy 
sales, profits big, no experience need- 
ed. Backed by largest Company of 
its kind in the world. Best Locali- 
ties being chosen fast. Write quick 
for free sample outfit offer. 
TR RAWLEI 





the W:T. -RAWLEI Freeport i CH Co, 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
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FINISHING 
Roanoke, 








WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and > 


Fall gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions. pictures, price list. Send 10 cents 
(NOT STAMPS) for my illustrated Prospectus 
— sending Satteetien, Mr. Sinclair alerin 


sects, Dept. 76, Box 1424,San Diego. Calif. 
Go Into Business %..52 


System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your Seatem..g "We “tomatoe 

mens ig Candy | SS a a 
ok le ‘or it n't put it 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE. Drawer 41. EAST ORANGE. N. J. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; your next kodak fifm developed Sc-~— prints tl 


each. MO: OSER & SON, , 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


Woman’s Mente Companion i Y ° Both 4 

The Pathfinder 52 Issues ” Conn Ye ey $2.40 
above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside. . $2.55 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE, 2555."Ww."s7u0 “ootern Miner: 


Denver, Colo. 
us ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 


SAVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 


SU BSCRI PTIO a Mag 
MONEY 


to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow us 
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YoU 























The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 


to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. When you 
find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 








MAIL CARRIERS 


TRAVEL—See Your Country 








Steady Work. No Layoffs. 





WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


$1700 to $3000 Year 
MEN—WOMEN, 17 UP S*0ULD man. coupon 


Paid Vesationa. / BAM .o<rsdccsccccccccccceveseeccesess ae aie uke 








/ eRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
4 ete F-196, Rochester, N. Y. 
= Sirs: Send me without charge: 
ts) Seer Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) 


(1) Specimen 


&F book containing list of U. 8S. government 
S i. . open to men and women; (3) Free sam- 
© ple examination coaching. 
ATR 3 dake i ccd ne deke cp tnkocscdnredqcessceeessay 
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Xi Around the Home Kc 


Experience Makes Horsemen 


To be a good horseman a man must have 
the ability to keep horses in such con- 
dition that they are ready for any call. 
According to the U. S. department of agri- 
culture, years of experience in handling 
horses is all that makes a good horseman, 
There is little scientific information on 
which to base the fundamentals that go to 
make up good horsemanship. The real 
fundamental factor is the man. In no 
phase of animal husbandry is the “man” 
element more important than in the care 
of horses. When a man is able to. keep 
horses in good shape and handle them 
praperly he is said to have a “knack” with 
horses. This, it is claimed, is the result 
largely of interest and fondness for horses 
and is acquired only in the natural course 
of handling them. 

There are, however, certain factors in- 
volved in the care and management of 
horses which even the man was a “knack” 
should have at his command. Besides being 
able to keep horses in a thrifty condition, a 
man should have the advantages of con- 
venient stabling facilities and _ suitable 
sheds for wintering in order to provide for 
the health and comfort of the animals. 
Feeding should be adjusted to a seasonable 
requirements and thorough grooming prac- 
ticed. Harnesses should be well fitted and 
cleaned regularly, and the shoulders, feet 
and teeth of the animals must be well cared 
for. Proper feeding under work condi- 
tions, salting, watering, wintering idle 
horses, preparing them for spring work 
etc. are important. 

Care should be exercized when matching 
horses. Try to get as near a match in all 
respects as possible. When making hitches 
be careful that the pull will be at the center 
of draft, and that each horse will pull his 
share of the load. The strongest horse 
should usually have as much of the load as 
suits his power. Do not work a slow horse 
and a fast one together. There will be 
friction, which frequently results in loss 
of power and in irritation to both driver 
and horses. At the beginning of the day’s 
work horses shouldebe warmed up gradual- 
ly. Work horses only at their normal gait 
in the field. Sweating in hot weather indi- 
cates that the horse’s cooling system is 
working. Puffing may be serious, especial- 
ly if the animal has ceased to sweat. A 
brief rest, a swallow of water or a sponge 
of the mouth will often restore normal 
action and avoid serious trouble. But if a 
horse is forced to go while in such condi- 
tion death may result. 


.- Make Your Head Save Your Heels 


Modern methods demand that all unneces- 
sary steps be cut out. Kitchens are now 
made small but are the last word in con- 
venience. Those wonderful old big kitchens 
were woman killers. Now everything in 
a kitchen is placed so as to be almost within 
arm’s reach, 

The old way of going a quarter of a 
mile or so to the spring to fetch a pail 
of water is out of date. No wonder Jack 
fell down and broke his crown—and it 
served him right because he should have 
put in water works and made the water 
come to him instead’ of having to go to it. 
Mohammed had to go to the mountain be- 
cause he couldn’t make the mountain come 
to him—but it isn’t the same case with 
water; there should be plenty of running 
water in every home, and every housewife 
should insist on having it. 

The mail man now brings the mail to 
almost everyone’s mail-box. Such delivery 





was formerly made only to people living 
in the cities, but pow the rural free de- 
livery routes pretty well cover the country 
districts too. 

But the mail-box has to be on the road, 
handy for the carrier, and often the house 
is some distance away. One ingenius man 
has rigged up a box on a sort of trolley so 
that by turning a crank he can make the 
box go out to the road, and then bring it 
back when there’s any mail. Of course this 
plan wouldn’t be practical for any long 
distance, but something of the sort would 


work in many cases. One of the greatest 
drawbacks of rural living is the amount of 
unnecessary work that is done. With a 
few modern facilities life in the country is 
away ahead of life in the city, and these 
improvements are rapidly coming. 


Moles Eat Veastalile Matter 


A reader writes to us as follows: “A few 
weeks ago you said that moles live exclu- 
sively on worms, grubs and other insects. 
That must be a mistake. I have examined 
the stomachs of moles and found vegetable 
matter in them.” 

The U. S. biological survey supplies us 
the following information on this subject: 
“While it has been definitely shown that 
ee white-grubs and other insects, 
adults and larva, constitute the bulk of the 
food of moles, yet it is evMent that moles 
do consume a certain amount of vegetables 
matter. The extent to which the mole eats 
vegetable matter varies somewhat with the 
different species. The large Townsend 
mole of the Pacific coast, for instance, is 
known to partake of a larger proportion 
of forage, and injury to garden truck has 
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been definitely placed’ as being the work 
of this animal. 

“In the case of the Eastern hile; much 
of the damage to bulbs, tubers, and roots 
of flowers, garden truck and other crops 
for which the mole has been blamed is in 
reality the work of the short-tailed field 
mouse or pine mouse which follows th: 
mole runways at every opportunity and 
subsists very largely on a vegetable diet. 
Recent experiments in Kansas, relative to 
the food habits of moles, in which these 
animals were given opportunity to select 
from a large variety of foods, are of in- 
terest. These experiments showed that 
the mole is predominantly carnivorous in 
its food habits but will eat certain vege- 
tables even when supplied simultaneously 
with an .over-abundance of insects and 
worms. Corn was eaten very readily, while 
wheat and oats were eaten only occasion- 
ally. Peas, beans and like vegetables were 
not eaten. The moles ate some ripe toma- 
toes, apples and Irish potatoes. Sweet 
potatoes and carrots were very rarely eaten, 
while turnips were always refused.” 


Protect Bees from Sun 


Protection of the hives and supers from 
the direct rays of the sun during the hottest 
part of the day will decrease the tendency 
of bees to swarm, says a government bul- 
letin. Covers made of a single thickness 
of lumber, if unprotected, may cause great 
discomforts to the bees and compel them to 
leave the supers during the heat of the day, 
creating a condition favorable to swarm- 
ing. This can be prevented by using shade 
boards large enough to project beyond the 
edges of the hive. A space should be left 
between the board and the hive for air 
circulation. The hives should be painted 
white, because this color reflects the rays 
of the sun. If no shade boards are used 
the hives should be painted frequently. 


Growth of Auto Industry 
The automobile industry, says Leonard 
Ayres, a bank statistician of Cleveland, wil! 
keep on expanding until there is one car 


for every family in America. After that it 
will be merely a question of replacement. 
At present there are 27,000,000 families 
in the United States. There are about 17,- 
000,000 cars in use; we need 27,000,000. 





— Our Health ~ 


A new name has been added to the list 
of trees and grasses causing hay fever. It 
is “plantago lanceolata,” commonly called 
rib grass or English plaintain. According 
to the U.S. health service this grass was un- 
fortunately introduced from Europe and is 
now found more or less all over this coun- 
try. It sticks closdly to thickly populated 
districts and produces pollen from May un- 








til August, and sometimes as late as October, ° 


The pollen grains are small and easily car- 
ried by the wind. One or two plants, says 
this authority, will furnish enough pollen 
to infect 50 or more susceptible people. 


In the early days of our country physicians 
cautioned against drinking ice water, and 
even water fresh from the depths of a well, 
especially in warm weather. Such practice, 
which was held to be the cause of a number 
of deaths on extremely hot days, was con- 
sidered dangerous. Today, however doctors 
are of an entirely different opinion. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gilman Thompson, ice water 
when swallowed slowly will be warmed to 
95 deg. or near body temperature within 
five minutes. Therefore, cold water and 
other drinks do not influence the stomach 
or rate of local digestion, provided they are 
swallowed slowly. But if several tumblers- 


- | 


ful of ice water are swallowed quickly in 
sucession it cools and chills the stomach 
and inhibits digestion. 

Most modern physicians think that drink 
ing cold water is not so bad as it was once 
reputed to be. They also think that the 
taking of a moderate amount at meal time 
is a good thing. Usually the quantity one 
drinks depends on the individual and his 
condition. A large quantity of ice water 
should not be taken on an empty stomach 
or while one is very hot. But most people 
when in normal health, authorities claim, 
can take at least a moderate amount ot! 
moderately cold water without harm. And 
in hot weather many can indulge in a num- 
ber of cold beverages without fear of dead 
ly effects and with slight chance of eve! 
having digestive disturbances. 


The following rules will do much iv 
guiding children along the road to health 
A full bath oftener-than once a week. Brush 
the teeth at least once a day. Long hours 
of sleep with the windows open. Dfink as 
much milk as possible, but very little tea 
and coffee, if any. Some vegetables and 
fruit every day. Drink at least four glasses 
of pure water a day. Play a part of ever) 
day out of doors. A bowel movement every 
morning. If these rules are started on at 
once and lived up to every day as directed, 
says Hygeia, marked improvement in health 
will soon appear. 
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Trying to Modernize Windmills 


Windmills have been know since early 
When Hannibal crossed the Alps 
in 180 B. C. his Carthaginian hosts saw 
windmills in the valley below and they were 


times. 


a great mystery to them. In all lands 
where more or less steady winds prevail 
windmills have proved of great use as a 
source of power. The power was not great, 
but it was cheap. 

in Holland; where the country is flat and 
where there was the necessity of using 
power constantly to pump the water out of 
the lowlands and over the dikes, wind- 
mills of the old type reached the peak of 
their development. So much so that when- 





German Wind Motor W¥th “Streamline” Vanes 


ever you think of a Dutch landscape you 
see a big windmill in it. But now even 
in Holland these old windmills are be- 
coming a back number. Modern pumps 
driven by gasoline engines are much more 
eflicient and dependable, and so they are 
displacing windmills in spite of the pic- 
turesqueness of such mills. 

In various parts of Europe, according to 
a German magazine, wind motors or wind 
turbines, designed on novel scientific lines, 
are being tried and in some cases these are 
reported to be a success. These up-to-date 
wind motors are an aftermath of the war. 
Instead of using ‘the old style of vanes, 
they use “streamlines” vanes, patterned 
after the wings and propellers of air- 
planes. Airplane wings are not merely 
flat surfaces like a thin sheet of metal but 
are quite thick in the middle. And the for- 
ward edge, instead of being thin so as to 
cut the air easily, is formed in a rather 
blunt curve. This construction follows that 
of a bird’s wing which has its thick part 
forward and its thin part to the rear. This 
is Just contrary to what the early airplane 
inventors thought was the proper design. 

_ Now they are using the same principle 
in contructing wind motors, and this re- 


enlt 


lts in a marked increase of power. Some 








Men vs. Women Sleepers 


Mrs. A. P. Wilson, of South Dakota, writes 
to the Pathfinder: “I recently read your 

cle entitled ‘Are Men Great Sleepers?’ 
ow I am a woman 60 years old and must 
fess that I am the ‘sleepy head’ of the 
family. My husband four years my senior 
docs net requiré the sleep I do. In fact he 
been dubbed ‘The Owl’ because of his 
ability to arise early in the morning and 
tay up late at night. An amusing incident 
remember of an elderly lady sleeping in 
hurch, She began to nod and only for 
having had a rubber to held her hat on it 
would have fallen to the floor. On awaken- 
ing—which she of course did—and looking 
around, everyone—even the minister—was 
smiling; so now I believe firmly that “wom- 
en require more sleep than men,’” 
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of these motors get as much as 90 per cent 
of the energy out of the wind—which is 
most remarkable. Nevertheless in coun- 
tries like the United States where gasoline 
and coal are cheap there is small chance 
for the use of windmills no matter how 
efficient they may be. Windmills are easily 
blown down or injured by the wind and 
people will not use them if they can have 
other power available. 


MAKING TAX PUBLICITY PAY 


If tax returns have to be made public, 
the Kansas City Star suggests doing it in 
a “paying” way such as this: 

JAMES K. BLITZ PAYS $920,182 
Widely Known Music Dealer Has Good 
Year. 


Anniversary Sale in August on Mason & 
Dixon and Verbose Pianos’ Will 
Make This Year Even Bigger 
and Better, Is Hope. 





SPECIALIST IRKS RIVALS 
Twitchem Did 825 Tonsillectomies. in 
1924, 
Has Big Private Sanitarium—Uses Local 
or General Anesthetic — Income 
Tax Ran to Five Figures. 


THROAT 
Dr. 


FILM STAR PAYS RECORD TAX 
Arline Nauttie Forks Over a Million to 
U. S. 


Has New Contract With Perennial for This 
Year—Denies Rumor of Engagement 
to Foot Powder King Until 
After Divorce Is Settled. 











LOOK! Baby Chicks 


THOUSANDS weekly. 40 BREEDS. Also Duck- 
lings, Goslings, Baby Turkeys, Guineas. Utility, 
pre nag | and E ahipiticn | M Matings. G om EGG 


@ 7 strai ins. Postage = 
4 sin Now na verges i Broilers yo WINTE —~y 
|_Price RIGHT. NABOB HATCHERY . 3 GAMBIER. OHIO 


Earn $5 Day S"acn7 


BOTANICAL 33, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Honeydew Tobacco Mild, satisfying, world-wide reputa- 
tion; hand-picked; chewing, 5 Ibs. 
$1.50; 12 Ibs., $3; smoking, 5 Ibs., $1; 12 Ibs. §2; sample =. 


HONEYDEW TOBACCO FARMS, BENTON, KENTUCKY 


Chewing 5 Ibs. $2.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smok- 
Homespun Tobacco ing £ Ibs. $1.25; 101bs. $2. Pay when re- 






































Say good-bye to the 
slow, hot and messy 
way of Canning in glass. 
Let us tell you of the 

fa quick, pleas- 
ant, easy way 
of canning in 
Tin, and the 
results are 
better, too. 
You easily can 
put up 


1000 Cans: a Day 
Don't let a single fruit or vegetable 
rot when the market prices are too 
low to make it worth while Laeger | 
them. Put up every bit of it and sel 
all of your fresh home canned foods, 
that you can spare, at a handsome 
profit. We tell you how, It’s the 

‘Virginia Way” of making 


Big Spare Time Pay 
Eat all you want and sell ‘be rest at 
from 10c to I5c a can. hat makes 
$100 to $150 profit for every day 


that you put up a 1000 cans. Write 
us Re full articulars. There is no 
obligation. rite 














Virginia Can Co., Dept. 24 Roanoke, Va. 
make more money. om 


CALIFORNIA FARMERS fii cits in 'senion- 


quin Valley, California, where you can work outdoors all 
the year. Splendid opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Twenty and forty acre farms produce alfalfa 
abundantly. Dairying, hogs and poultry make good re- 
turns; staple varietiés of fruits yield dependable profits: 
combination of these means a well-halanced farm with 
good income throughout the year. Winterless California 
offers much to the man looking for a country where he can 
get the most out of life. Climate delightful, long growing 
seasons; wonderful roads; excellent schools. Cooperative 
marketing associations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. <A small one-family farm, cutting out high labor 
costs, insures success. No winter handicaps. San Joaquin 
Mm illustrated folder mailed free on request. C. 
SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 
902 Reliway Exchange, Chicago, Il. 


“Grand Riverview” Farm 
107 Acres, 6 Cows, Horse 


Bull, poultry, gas engine, cream separator, vehicles, im- 
plements, hay, grain, potatoes: close RR town, markets 
at door; spring watered wire-fenced pasture, woodland; 
sugar maples, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes; 7- 
room house, healthful elevation; basement barn, poultry 
house, granary, ete. For quick sale, only $2800, with 
$1000 down. Details this and furnished home and poul- 
try farm for $1400 on 102 Illus. 196 pg. Catalog farm 
bargains thruout 24 States. Free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


LAND CROP PAYMENT °8 ©4S¥_ TERMs— 


Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington ase Oregon, Free 
literature. Sav what state interests you. 


BYERLY, 
107, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, St. PAUL, MINN, 











ceived, pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, Paducah, Ky. 
Ripe, Mellow, Satisfying, Handpicked Chew- 


OLD TOBAC ing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 121 bs. $3; Smoking, 5 Ibs., 


41; 12 Ibs., $2, Sample, 25c. Kentucky Tobacco Growers. Hardin, Ky. 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY 3':"*. se paras tre 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 



























The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute 
or summer school to be held during 1925. Much of the best 
territory still unassigned. Many can make good money working 
for the Pathfinder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full particulars 
and territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give 
exclusive county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for 
the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans published by the F. A. 
Owen Co., Dansville, New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 


For Institute Agents 
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5142—A Stylish Frock for Mature Figures with Stender 
¥ips.—® Sizes: 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 and 54 inches 
qQust measure. To make as illustrated will require 1% 
yards of plain material 40 inches wide and 2% yards of 
ggured material for a 44 inch size. Price 15 cents. 

5128—A_ Pretty ‘‘Play’’ Garment.—4 Sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 

years. If made as illustrated a 4 year size will require 

% yards of 27 inch material with % yard of 27 inch 
paterial for the collar and leg bands. Price 15 cents. 

5138—A Stylish Two Piece Dress.—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 
}4 years. A 12 year size requires 2% vards of 40 inch 
paterial, with % yard of contrasting material for collar, 
eb and cuff facings. Price 15 cents. 

5145—A Popular Apron Model.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
fledium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
ust measure. A Medium size requires 3% yards of 27 
gch material. Price 15 cents. 

5133—A Popular Style with New Features.—4 Sizes: 14, 
t6, 18 and 20 years. To make the Dress as illustrated 
the large view for an 18 year size will require 3% yards 
ef 32 inch material for the Jumper and Skirt and 2% 
ards for the Blouse. Without the Peasant sleeves the 
louse requires 1% yards. Price 15 cents. 

5143—A Very Attractive Negligee.—4 Sizes: Small, 34- 
36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 
mches bust measure. A Medium size will require 4% 
gards of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents, 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
pwing patterns at 15 cents each: 
umber ........0 Bise .... Number .......... Bise 
umber .......... NS ccc TREE. 6 .cactaccs Sise .... 


Do not order other patterns on this ceupen. 

Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines beiew. Send erders 
pr patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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THE PATHFINDER 
O, Sweet Essence of Perfume 


It is not known when perfumes were in- 

vented, but they have been used from time 

immemorial. They were first used only in 

religious services. Some authorites claim 

that the ancient Medes were the originators 

of perfumes and cosmetics. They used 

myrrh, cassia and spikenard. The Persians 

they say, borrowed their taste for scents 
from the Medes and soon the fad'spread to 
Egypt and the Nile became the perfume cen- 
ter of the old world. So great was and is 
the love of perfumes that the art has kept 
pace with the spread and development of 
civilization. 

Today perfumes may be divided into two 
general classes—natural and _ synthetic. 
Natural perfumes are obtained from the 
three kingdoms of nature—the animal, the 
vegetable and the mineral. To the first 
named belong musk, civet, ambergris and 
castor. Musk, the most penetrating and 
one of the most costly substances used in 
making perfumes, is obtained from the tiny 
musk deer found in Tsarung in southeast 
Tibet, the world’s single source of high 
grade natural musk. According to the Na- 
tional Georgraphic Society the growing 
scarcity of the deer has led the lamas to 
place a restriction against hunting them. 

The musk sack, which is about the size of 
a crab-apple, occurs on the ,belly of the 
male. Since there are about five females to 
every male, many must be trapped or shot 
in order to secure a small quantity of musk. 
Musk is an essential element in nearly all 
high grade perfumes. It is used as a base 
to carry the more perishable and less pene- 
trating floral odors. It is said to be worth 
_its weight in gold. Only about 3000 pounds 
of its is collected and sold annually. 

Civet is obtained from the civet cat of 
Asia and Africa. Castor comes from the 
beaver. Like musk, civet and castor occur 
in small sacks, but they occur on the bellies 
of the civet cat and beaver respectively. 
They are also used as bases for floral per- 
fumes. Civet is used more extensively than 
castor. Ambergris was somewhat of a mys- 
tery for many years. It was found floating 
on the surface of the sea and along shores. 
It is believed to be formed in the intestines 
of the pot-whale. A piece as large as a 
man’s fist is regarded as a great find. 

No animal perfume is used by itself. 
Their odors are too strong for the average 
person. They are dissolved and diluted 
hundreds of times before being used. They 
work wonders with the floral scents and 
help make permanent perfumes which 
would become weak with age. The odors 
for vegetable perfumes are found in roots, 
barks, gums and fruits of trees and seeds 
and petals of blossoms. Perfumers get 
most of the substances for their high grade 
perfumes from the animal and floral sour- 
ces. Most cheap perfumes belong to the 
synthetic group. 

In making floral perfumes the odor is 
extracted from the flowers by what is 
known as the “enfleurage” process. The 
flowers are placed in airtight glass boxes 
whose sides are covered with tallow or lard 
about an inch thick. Within 24 hours the 
grease absorbs the odor and the flowers are 
replaced by fresh ones. This is repeated 
until the grease is thoroughly saturated 
with the essential oil. This oil is then se- 
parated by melting and distilling the grease. 


FLAPPER DRESS SENSIBLE 


Dr. Leonard Hill*of London thinks that 
girls have a better chance for good health 
than boys. He believes the flapper styles, 
low-cut neck, short shirts, comfortable 
shoes and spider-web stockings will benefit 
the health of the modern girl. Such cloth- 
ing permits more of the desirable ultra- 
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violet rays to enter her body. Statistics of 
the future, the dector predicts, will show 
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Victim of Fashion 





my perfession. 
Lady—Dear me, and how did it happen? 
Hobo—My business was makin’ the bend tin 
hairpins.—London Humorist. 








girls the healthier of the two sexes. “I 
have no doubt,” he declares, “that in the 
near future both men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing will be designed with a view of allowing 
the body to receive as pentiful a supply as 
possible of the sun’s rays.” 


GOOD DEVELOPERS 


Two good exercizes for developing the 
bust are as follows: First, with feet firmly 
on floor and heels together, bend forward 
from waist, stretching your arms out be- 
hind you. Repeat up to 10 times. Next, 
charge forward with your right and left 
foot alternately, throwing arms back anid 
chest forward. Take long deep breaths. 








RENEWING HAT FLOWERS 
Perhaps the flowers oh your summer hat 
have faded and you wish to renew them- 
try painting them with water colors. You 
will find this quite satisfactory and the 
cost very small. 


HER “DREAM MAN” 

Every girl has her dream man. Susan’s 
is blond and dignified. So she marries the 
swarthy clown of a vaudeville show. Mar 
garet’s is a lithe, daring aviator. She weds 
a cigar salesman who tends to be stout. 
Jane determines to listen indefinitely to a 
tenor’s love songs. And she becomes the 
bride of a boiler factory mechanic. Mary, 
who will have none of mankind in general 
and the boy next door in particular, elopes 
with him to reform him. 

How classify and label the girl who does 
all of that? She says so and so, meaning this 
and that. She is, in the argot, such a kidder. 
But no doubt she knows worth when she 
sees it. No doubt she is abundantly capable 
of looking out for herself—St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, 








TAPS 


So long, old pal, the years in passing shall 
not change you, 
Full well you’ll know when each reveill¢ 


sounds— 
The morning sun shall but bring you 
nearer 
Your favorite spot, our dear old camping 
grounds. 


And as we march with colors flying, 
Step by step with us you'll go, 
With lifted head and eyes still-smiling, 
Whate’er we do you'll know, you’ll know. 
So long, old pal, yet as the shadows 
lengthen, 
And “lights out” steals across the air, 
Your cheery laugh will give us welcome, 
And drive away our sorrow and our care, 
And as the years are slow, passing, 
You come to meet us, one by one, 

Ah, then; old pal, the fight ’tis finished, 
And ours the victory, fought and won. 
—Galton Moore, in Toronto Mail and Em- 

pire. 





Caller—Your children play so quietly. 
Mother—Excuse me a moment.—Legion 
Weekly. 
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Russia’s Caviar Industry 


“Twas caviare to the general,’ Hamlet 
emarked. And so far beyond the “gen- 
cral” was it that even the word was not 
yenerally known. Commentators on Shake- 
peare had to explain that caviar was a fish 
roe, produced and highly esteemed in Rus- 


la. 

It is still produced there to the tune of 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 a year. In the 
reat Volga river, and in the Don, the 
Dniester and others, also in the Caspian, 
Black and Azov seas, swarm the sturgeons 
from which the caviar is taken. Great num- 
bers of fishermen catch these fish with nets, 
or hooks, extract the roe, clean it, pack it 
nd ship it to all parts of the world. It is 
best liked in Russia itself, and in Italy and 
France next, but there are epicures in all 
other countries who consider it a great 
delicacy. To the rest it is generally dis- 
tasteful, 


There are sturgeons and sturgeons. There 
are 20 species, scattered all around the 
world, but none in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In North America they are found 
mostly in the Great Lakes, where consider- 
able ca@iar is produced—and shipped to 
Europe. The fish is found also in the At- 
lantic coast rivers. Germany, too, produces 
caviar, but neither the American nor Ger- 
1an product can compare with the Russian. 

The sturgeons swarm from the seas up 
the Russian rivers periodically to spawn, 
and one fishing station will take thousands. 
lhe flesh is highly prized, the air bladders 
make the best kinds of isinglass, and the 
roe pays best of all. The ova are small, and 
so numerous that it has been calculated 
that onte female will produce 3,000,000 in 

season. .These ova are beaten with 

vitches and then passed through a sieve 
to separate them from the membranous tis- 

ie. The eggs are packed in tubs with salt 
and put aside for the winter season. 

The biggest of the sturgeons is the Ger- 
man “hausen,” which attains a length of 
24 feet and weighs as much as 2000 pounds. 
lhe most prized is the sterlet, found in 
greatest quantities in the Black and Cas- 
pian seas. It ascends rivers to a far greater 
distance than the other species. It has 
heen found in the Danube far above Vienna. 
lt is especially abundant in the rivers of 
Russia, and furnishes the best caviar and 
isinglass. It is hardly ever more than three 
feet long. 

The sturgeon is not a pretty fish. With 
their Jong, wedge-shaped snouts they stir 








Safeguard Your Eyes 


Bad eyesight is a national menace, In 
this day of movies and so much reading 

atter there are proportionately more poor 
eyes than formerly. 

The Eyesight Conservation Council esti- 
mates that 60 per cent of the nation’s 24,- 
00,000 school-children have defective vis- 

n. A pertinent fact is that many of these 
lildren are backward solely because of 
this handicap. A survey of industrial plants 
by the same organization shows that 44 
per cent of the workers have eye defects; 

The National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness says 158,000,000 working 
days are lost each year through eye trouble, 

e mishaps etc. This represents a loss to 
he nation of millions of dollars a year. 

The eyes are the windows of the soul. 
lhey constitute one of our most cherished 

nse possessions. On them depend health, 
happiness and efficiency. Don’t take chances 
vith your eyes. They should be periodical- 
y examined just as the teeth and other 
parts of the body should be. Once your 
ight is impaired it is doubtful if it can be 
repaired; if lost it cannot be regained, 





up the soft mud of river or sea bottom and 
feed on the shells, crustaceans and small 
fishes they find there. They have no teeth 
and cannot seize larger prey. They are 
great wanderers and are known to cross the 
Atlantic. 

In other countries the roe of other fish 
is taken and prepared for the table. In 
Italy the carp and tunny fish supply the 
output. In Norway it is the mackerel, the 
torsk and some others, but the roe of none 
of these deserves the name or merits the 
fame of caviar. 





MUSIC MEMORIES 

Throughout the country music-memory 
contests are being held. At the conclusion 
of their courses contests are held and prizes 
given to boys and girls who show the great- 
est knowledge of compositions that are sung 
or played for them. 

There is no reason why this thing should 
not be extended to adults. These questions 
would provide an interesting music-memory 
contest for any community: 

1, Who wrote “Ta-ra-ra, Boom-de-ay, and 
why? 

2. Stand and sing the last verse of the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

3. In what key is “Just as the Sun Went 
Down” written? 

4, Why do all residents of Greater Man- 
hattan think “The Sidewalks of New York” 
is the national anthem? 

5. Give the ages of “Two Little Girls in 
Blue.” 

6. Say, to the best of your knowledge, in 
what states marriage ceremonies are legal 
where nobody sang “Oh Promise Me” or 
“At Dawning” during the plighting of vows. 

7. Approximately how many times has 
“At the End of a Perfect Day” been sung 
in the United States? 

8. Who wrote “Over There”? 

9. How much profit was made from “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas”? 

10. Why do persons who never touched 
intoxicants take a keen delight in singing 
“How Dry I Am”? 

11. What is the motif of “Asleep in the 
Deep”? 

12. Why does an audience sit unmoved 
during the playing of “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean” and go wild when the orches- 
tra swings into “Dixie”?—Country Gentle- 
man. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


And as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them.—St. Luke 6:31. 


CuticuraSoap 


Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Taleum free. Address:| 


Outicura Laboratories, Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, 
Blackheads. Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, and Oily or Shiny Skin. 

Write today for my FREE BOOKLET, 
FREE “A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,”’—telling how I 

cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 


Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. J. MAHLER, 337-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. |. 
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’ REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 
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HISCOX CHEMICAL 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


“When, washing hays, always 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER © 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING }/}—— 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 
MENT PRICE, $100 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife Fits 
@ny make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
‘© operate. Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch- 


as beautiful as done by a 
.00 machine. Send no money Pay the postman $1 00 
five days. Your money back if you are not more than 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 4, Ft. Worth, Tex 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 
Ne experience necessary te weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 





















Be s . 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS. 288 Factory St.. Boonville. N.Y. 


Rummage Sales MAKE $50 DAILY 


Offer Wonderful values, We start you. “WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS.” Dept. 170, 609 Division St.. Chicago 


HERE’S A NEW ONE Sel | ust-invented Hand Cleaner 


low workmen in. 
Garages. etc. and make big extra money. Takes off paint, ink. 
se, stains instantly. 3 
Sample Free. Bestever Prod 








ithout harm to hands. Great Repeater. 
|. Co., 1937 N. Irving Park 


[YOU WILL LIKE THEM! 


‘0 one thing arouses more 
interest, provides more satis- 
faction and entertainment in 
the home circle than 
reading. The Pathfinder is 
the one necessary magazine 
but should be supplemented 
by story and home magazines, 
and we are pleased to rec- 
ommend to our thousands of 
friends as worth-while pub- 
lications the Woman’s Home 
Companion for the women of 
the household and Collier’s 
for unusually attractive sto- 
ries, pictures and special ar- 
ticles. ' These publications an- 
nounce a most attractive edi- 
torial program for 1925-26 and 
to enable you to enjoy them we make these greatly 
reduced combination prices: 


YuoPathtindes ene” | Sear $2.40 


Collier’s Weekly Both 
The Pathfinder ¥ % 


1 

All Three Papers 
116 BIG MAGAZINES $3 
You Save 60 Cents ONLY 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Here’s what the 
editors write us they have scheduled for the comi 
year. FICSION—6 new full length novels and over 
enthralling short stories, all by leading authors. FASH- 
10NS—500 last minute designs direct from Paris and 
5th avenue. RECIPES AND MENUS—over 500 new 
tasteful, temfiting, nourishing and inexpensive sugges- 
tions. HOME HELPS—300 pages devoted to Child 
Training and Better Babies, Entertaining, Gardening 
and Family Budgets, Hat and Dress Making, Colorfal 
Cut-outs for the youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Gray- 
ure Pictures, etc. 

COLLIER’S, The National Weekly, stands for a 
greater and happier America through better schools, 
better government, better citizenship and better work- 
ing conditions. Personal, newsy, full of life and im- 
petus, Collier’s has an appeal limited only by the ver- 
satility of human accomplishment. Carefully it meas- 
ures your every interest—meets each one with excel- 
lent serials, unusual short stories and thought-impel- 
ling editorials and special articles. More pages, more 
pictures, more stories and everything that goes to make 
up a more entertaining and instructive magazine than 
ever before. , 

Send $2.40 for the Woman’s Home Companion and 
the Pathfinder, or $2.65 for Collier’s and the Path- 
finder, or better still, send the bargain price, only 
$3.90, and secure all three publications for the year 
to come. Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

see poten 




















A Barter in Babies 


Some people have children born unto. 
them, some acquire children and others 
have children thrust upon them. Silvia 
and I were of the last named class. We 
have no offspring of our own, but yester- 
day, today and forever we have those of 
our neighbor. 

Silvia’s upcoming had been supervised by 
a grimalkin governess, who drew around 
the form of her young charge an awful cir- 
cle of exclusiveness, intercourse with child- 
kind being strictly prohibited. Once. she 
had essayed to break parole and had made 
an adroit escape from surveillance. - She 
sped to the top of the boundary wall that 
separated the stable precincts from an al- 
luring alley which was the playground of 
the plebeian progeny of the lowly-lived. 
To the circle of dirty but interesting raga- 
muffins she became a tangent—an outlawed, 
isolated child deprived of her birthright. 
One of the group, with the ready hospital- 
ity of the unchartered but generous-heart- 
ed members of the silt of the stream of 
humanity, proffered a chip of mud designed 
to become a fruitcake stuffed with pebbles 
in lieu of raisins and frosted with moisten- 
ed ashes. Before the enticing pastime of 
transformation was begun, Silvia, however, 
was swiftly snatched from the scene and 
borne over the ramparts, no more to roam. 
In spite of the handicaps of so barren a 
childhood she achieved young womanhood 
unspoiled and in possession of her demo- 
cratic tendencies. 

Her parents died and left her with that 
most unprofitable of legacies—an encum- 
bered estate. Then I dared to woo and 
win her. We set up housekeeping in a 
small thriving city. Silvia had all the 
requisites of mind, manner and domestic 
science adequate to a hearth and home- 
maker. There was only one adjunct miss- 
ing to our Acadia. While at a word or look, 
children flocked to me like friendly pup- 
pies, to Silvia they were still an unknown 
quantity. 

For my sake she tried most assiduously 
to cultivate a liking for members of child- 
world, but into that kingdom there is no 
open sesame. The sure, keen intuition of a 
child recognizes on sight a kindred spirit, 
and my wife’s forced advances met with 
but indifferent response. “I fear,” said 
_ Silvia wistfully, as she stood at the win- 


dow one day gazing pensively at the vacant ° 


house next to ours, “that we will never re- 
ceive any part of Uncle Issacher’s fortune.” 

Uncle Issacher was a wealthy but eccen- 
tric relative of my wife. He had made us 


no wedding gift beyond his good wishes, « 


but he had informed us that he would 
place in the bank to Silvia’s credit, at the 
birth of each of our prospective sons, the 
sum of $9900; but we had been married 
nine years and my hope that her under- 
standing of children might develop in the 
natural way had not been realized. 


While I was debating whether the lament 
in Silvia’s voice was for the loss of the 
money or the lack of children, she. again 
spoke—this time in a tone which had lost 
its languor. “There is a moving van in 
front of the house next door. At last we 
are to have near neighbors.” 

“Oh, are they unloading furniture?’ I 
inanely asked. 

“Not yet. The van seems to be over- 
flowing with children—a whole crowd. Do 
you suppose the house is to be used as an 
orphan asylum?” 

I thought not. Five children were a 
crowd in Silvia’s sight. 

The next day I opened the outer door of 
the dining room in response to the raps of 
strenuously applied knuckles. The smil- 

~ “see of a satyr with diabolically bright 
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eyes, in the form of a lad of 10 years, 
stepped into the room. “We are going toe 
have soup and mother wants a soup plate 
for father to eat his out of,” he announced. 

Silvia’s facial expression clearly indicat- 
ed her thoughts. Without comment she 
handed the boy a soup plate, and he ran 
away twirling it above his head. 

Two days later he again appeared on 
our threshold. “We are going to have 
soup again,” he stated. “We want a soup 
plate for father.” 

“Where is the one I lent you the other 
day?” asked Silvia in a tone far below 32 
degrees Fahrenheit, while her features as- 
sumed a frigidity that should have con- 
gealed father’s favorite sustenance. 

“Oh, we broke that!” was the casually 
and cheerfully delivered explanation. 

Silvia reluctantly bestowed another plate 
upon the young applicant. 

“It would be well,” I suggested, “to invest 
in another dozen or so of soup plates. Our 
supply will soon give out if our new neigh- 








Cypress trees 500 years old growing at San 
Vigilio on Lake Garda in northern Italy. The 
cypress has long been venerated on account of 
both its beauty and the great age it attains. 








bors continue to indulge in the soup habit 
and the borrowing habit as well.” 

“I shall call upon them this afternoon 
and see what mariner of people they are.” 

When I came home the next evening it 
was quite evident she had called. “Well,” 
I inquired, “what do they keep—a soup 
house?” 

“They are literary people. Their name 
is Polydore, and the head of the house——” 

“Mr. or Mrs.?” I interrupted. 

“Is a collector,” pursued Silvia, ignoring 
my anxious inquiry. i 

“So I inferred. Has he a large ‘collec- 
tion of soup plates?” 

“He collects antiquities.” 

“What sort of people are they?” 

“TI didn’t see them. After I rang, I heard 
a woman’s voice bidding the servant not 
to go to the door. She said she couldn’t 
be bothered with interruptions. I got my 
information from Mrs. Pelham, who was 
also refused admission. I met the boy as I 
came back. He had been digging bait——” 

“Well,” I prompted, as she paused. 

“He was carrying his bait—horrid, wrig- 
gling angleworms—in our soup plate!” 

“I trust it is given an antiseptic bath 
before father’s next revelry in consomme. 
I will go over after dinner and pay my 
respects to the soup savant.” 

“They won’t let you in.” 

“Then I shall follow in their lead of ‘set- 
ting ceremony aside and admit myself.” 

A slipshod servant epened the door after 
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my third vigorous ring and seated me in 
the hall. She read with interest the card [ 
handed her and, pushing aside some mangy 
looking portieres, vanished from my sight. 

I hear my name, “Tomlins,” vaguely re- 
peated by a woman as she evidently pe- 
rused my card which the slovenly servant 
soon returned to me. “She seen it,” she 
assured me in answer to my look of sur- 
prise. 

After waiting some time I arose to leave. 
My course was deflected by the entrance 
of a troop of noisy children headed by the 
soup-plate skirmisher. 

“Oh, that you!” he greeted in a chummy 
way. “Come on in. _Mether’ll never re- 
member to come out.” ,He grasped at the 
curtain strenuously, pulling it from the 
pole and thus bringing into view a woman 
with face and form of a rocking horse. 
She was seated at a book-strewn table, 
writing at a rate of speed that convinced 
me she was in the throes of an inspiration, 
which I forebore to interrupt. 

My scruples were not shared by her eld- 
est child. He gave her elbow a jog of re- 
minder, which sent her pencil to the floor. 
“Here’s the man next door—the one we get 
our soup plates from.” 

The woman looked, up abstractedly. 

“How do you do? I supposed fSu had 
gone. I am engaged in writing a paper on 
modern antiquities.” 

I apologized for my untimely interrup- 
tion. 

“IT am so absorbed in my work,” she ex- 
plained, “that I am oblivious to all else. [| 
have the great gift of concentration to a 
marked degree.” 

I do not doubt this statement in the least. 
As she had resumed her literary occupation, 
I made a second attempt at exit, but my 
outgoing way was blocked by a prodmiscu- 
ous pack of pugilistic Polydores who had 
become involved in an ardent and general 
onslaught. 

I endeavored to untangle the legs and 
arms of the attackers and the attacked, but 
soon beat a retreat, having no mind to be- 
come a punching bag for Polydores. The 
writer of modern antiquities, looking up 
vaguely in search of an antonym, perceived 
the wholesale joust. 

“Did you ever see such acting children?” 
She asked casually and impersonally. 

“Children always misbehave before com- 
pany,” I remarked propitiatingly. “Of 
course they know better.” 

“Why, no, they don’t,” she replied, look- 
ing at me in mingled surprise and con- 
tempt. “They——” 

At this instant the errant antonym ap- 
peared to her mental vision and her pencil 
hastened to make a record thereof. 


A momentary cessation of hostilities was 
caused by the entrance of a moth-eaten 
looking man whom Diogenes, the baby and 
non-combatant, addressed at “fadder.” The 
newcomer seemed to realize that some sort 
of compulsory conventionalities should be 
observed, and he informed me frankly and 
impressively that we must expect nothing 
of them socially as their lives were devoted 
to research and study. The children as- 
sured me, however, that they should be 
over to see us. 

“How many children are there?” asked 
Silvia faintly, when I had related to her 
the details of my neighborly call. 

“*Not many, but much,’ ” I replied. “Five, 
in round numbers, but each is equal to at 
least three ordinafy children.” 

“Are they all boys?” 

“Assuredly,. They must have been born 
with boots on and,” recalling the imprints 
on my shins, “hobnail boots at that. Even 
the youngest, a two-year-old, seems to 
have been graduated from Home Rule.” 

Henceforth our life was one long round 
of the child portion of the prolific family. 
They were utterly impervious to my wife’s 
aloofness and at last she succumbed to 
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their presence as one of the things inevit- 
ble. 

“The Polydores are here to stay,” she 
declared. : 

rhe children are not as literary as other 
productions of their profound parents, but 
were a band of robust, active youngsters 
unburdened with brains, excepting perhaps 
Ptolemy of soup plate fame, who was un- 
canny in his wisdom. When they first be- 
can swarming in upon us at all times, 
Silvia drew a fine line. 

“They shall not eat here,” she decreed. 


The very next day after this edict went 

rth, Ptolemy came in while we were 

ated at the table. There insued a silence 
which the lad made no effort to break. He 
stood watching us with the mute wistful- 
ness of a hungry animal. Even Silvia was 
finally moved to ask reluctantly: “Haven’t 
you been to dinner, Ptolemy?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, adding quickly: “I 
could eat another dinner, though.” And 
hefore protest could be made he had sup- 
plied himself with a plate and the accom- 
panying accouterments. His enjoyment 


and evident, need of the meal weakened Sil- 


via’s fortifications. This opening, of course, 
was but a wedge to let in other Polydores, 
and we seldom sat down to a meal without 
the presence of one or more members of 
the illustrious and famished family. 

There were times when Silvia threatened 
to move to a childless locality. Once her 
resolve to escape from sight and sound of 
the children of our neighborhood became 
so firmly fixed that I called upon the head 
of the House of Polydore to recommend 
and urge that the young scions be sent to 
school. To my surprise this suggestion met 
with no objections. Mrs. Polydore remark- 
ed that it would doubtless do them no 
harm, although she maintained that the 
best educations were obtained ‘outside of 
schools. 

Of course the task of making pupils out 
of the protoplasm of pestiferous Polydores 
devolved upon -Silvia, who actively pushed 
a project that promised her a few hours’ 
respite ‘each day. She arose at an early 
hour one Monday morning in order to make 
our Polydore proteges presentable. For 
two hours she pulled up. stockings, tied 
shoestrings, combed out tangles, adjusted 
collars, and vigorously scrubbed 10 grimy 
little hands. At last, with an air of achieve- 
ment, she corralled her round-up and un- 
loaded at the office of the superintendent 

schools. Diogenes was admitted to a 
nursery kindergarten. 

Her feeling of freedom was shortlived, 
for she had scarcely returned home when 
the four prospective pupils came trooping 

id whooping into the house. “What is it?” 
breathed Silvia from the depths of her 
despair. 

“Got to bé vaccinated,” explained Ptol- 
cmy with an appreciative grin as he noted 

r discomfiture. The vaccination accom- 
plished through Silvia’s offices, the Poly- 

res were reluctantly accepted by the 
hool authorities. To keep them enrolled 
xed my wife’s ingenuity in the way of 
aming excuses for the repeated cases of 
bsence, tardiness, and suspension. 

[he summer vacation time arrived, bring- 

¢ joy to the hearts of the Polydores and 

their teachers, but deep gloom to the 
hearthside of the Tomlins. 
“It might be worse,” I comforted. Alas! 
| too soon was my supposition substan- 
ited.. That night, after we had gone to 
bed, I heard a cab drive up to the house 
next door. 

“The Polydores must have unexpected 

iests,” I remarked. 

“Il trust they brought no children with 
hem,” murmured Silvia drowsily. 

The next morning while we were at 
reakfast the young Polydores en masse 
ore down upon us, “Father and mother 
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have gone away,” 
spokesman. 

This intelligence was then of no par- 
ticular interest to us. His next statement, 
however, was startling in dramatic effect. 
“We've come to stay with you while they’re 
away.” 

I laughed jocosely. 

Silvia paid no attention to my forced 
hilarity, but asked feebly: “Why—what do 
you mean?” 

“Which reminds me,” I remarked remi- 
niscently, “of the man who traveled far 
and vainly in search of a certain plant 
which, on his return, he found growing at 
his own doorstep.” 


Silvia was not seemingly appreciative of 
my mild attempt at humor. “I don’t see,” 
she said to Ptolemy, “why their absence 
should make any difference in your remain- 
ing at home. Emma can cook your meals 
and put Diogenes to bed as usual.” 


“Emma’s gone,” piped Thaggy, short for 
Pythagoras. “She left yesterday after- 
noon,” 

“Father forgot to get another girl in her 
continued Ptolemy, “and he forgot 
to tell mother he had forgotten until just 
before they went. She said we could come 
over here and stay.” 

“She said,” added Carlyle, “that you were 
so fond of children you’d enjoy having us 
with you all the time.” 


The fragment of cream toast remained 
poised on my fork in mid-air. Silvia was 
right. This was no time for levity. 

“Milk—milk,” whimpered Diogenes, pull- 
ing at my wife’s dress. 

Huldah had come in with the griddle 
cakes during the avalanche of Polydores. 
“Here, all you younguns!” she exclaimed, 
picking up Diogenes, “beat it into the kitch- 
en, and I'll give you your breakfast.” 

The Polydores, their eyes shining with 
happiness and_ semi-starvation, tumbled 
over one another in their eagerness to 
“beat it” to the culinary precincts. Our 
oiler of troubled waters followed. 

“What shall we do?” I exclaimed to Silvia 
when the last Polydore had disappeared 
from view. 

“Do!” she exclaimed with more iatewsity 


announced Ptolemy, the 
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Gems from Exchanges 


To Fan Love’s Flame? 
Columbia (S. C.) State—(adv.)—WANT- 
ED: Two osculating counter fans. Must be 
in first class condition and reasonable. 


A la Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle - Telegraph— 
He was picked up unconscious and was 
taken to the meat market near by. 


“Well, I Vow!” 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph — Ralph 
Goodale and Hazel Litchfield exchanged 
cows that made them man and wife. 


It Has Been Done 
New York Herald-Tribune—(adv.)—SIT- 
UATION WANTED: Girl, young refined, 
wishes position taking care grown babies. 


_ New Kind of Dog 
Eckley (Colo.) Tribune — (adv.) — FOR 
SALE: Colic pups, now ready to move. 








Woman’s Aim in Life 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register— She was 
aiming the shotgun at the intruder when 
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it accidentally discharged, the bullet going 
through her sleeve and under the arm. 


Modernity 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier—(adv.)—Gentle- 
man, 37, would like room and board in mod- 
ern widow’s home. 


Fiction? 


Love Story Magazine—(From the story, 


“Her Wedding Morn”)—They were cross- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, and as they reached 
the end of the bridge, at a way station * *, 


Longevity in New York State 
Canton (N. Y.) Times—Three Canton res- 
idents are attending the 105th anniversary 
of their graduation from St. Lawrence uni- 
versity. 


A Guest You Can See Through 
Clinton (Nebr.) Chronicle— The bridge 
club met with Mrs. Harry Quiett on the eve- 
ning of the 9th. The prize was a cut-glass 
guest bedroom drinking set. 


Not a Dry Story 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer—(from a 
story)—Hahn stationed himself at an up- 
stairs window. Two hours slopped by. 
Nothing happened. 








than I had ever known her to display. 
“We'll not submit for a moment to such 
an imposition. I never heard of such a 
thing. Thai father and mother should be 
brought back and Uprosecuted. We won’t 
wait for that, however. We’ll express each 
and every child to them at once.” 


“I should certainly do that P. D. Q. and 
Cc. O. D. if they could be found, but you 
know the abodes of the aborigines are 
many and scattered.” 

Silvia opened the door into the kitchen. 
“Ptolemy,” she demanded, “where have 
your father and mother gone?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied in a voice 
smothered by chicken and griddle cakes. 

“We can find out from the ticket agent,” 
I hastened to assure her. 

“They never bother to buy tickets. 
on trains,” explained the wet blanket. 

“We can easily aseertain to what point 
their baggage was checked,” I again re- 
marked, assaying to maintain my role of 
comforter. ' 

But the pessimistic Ptolemy continued 
to utter his gloom-casting confidences. 
“They only took suitcases and they always 
carry them. Here’s a check father said to 
give you to pay for keeping us. He said 'to 
write in any amount you wanted to.” 

He handed over a check which was made 
out to me and signed by Felix Polydore. 
The space for the amount: was left blank. 
“What shall we do?” I again exclaimed 
when my wife had closed the kitchen door. 

Silvia was eying the check wistfully. 
We had recently sustained some financial 
losses, which prompted the unspoken ques- 
tion as she lifted her glance to meet my 
scrutiny. 

“No,” I answered. “Not for any num- 
ber of blank checks shall you have the care 
and worry of those wild Comanches.” 


“T’ll go to the intelligence office and get 
a maid-of-all-work,” she planned, “and put 
her in charge of the Polydore caravansary.” 

When I returned home at noon I be- 
held a strange sight. Silvia sat by our 
hedroom window, twittering soft cooing 
nonsense to Diogenes, who was clasped in 
her arms, his face pressed against her 
shoulder. “He’s been quite ill, Theron. I 
was frightened until I called the doctor, but 
he said it was only some childish ailment.” 

“Did you succeed in getting a cook? 
You'll need a nurse, too, for the baby.” 

She looked at me rebukingly. “Why, 
Theron, I couldn’t send this sick baby 
back to that awful house with only hired 
chelp in charge, Besides, I don’t believe he’d 


Pay 


stay with a stranger. 
taken a fancy to me.” 

The child confirmed this belief by a lan- 
guid lifting of his eyelids as he feebly 
patted her cheek with his baby fingers. I 
didn’t dare to suggest that the fancy seem- 
ed to be mutual. It occurred to me that 
the care of a sick Polydore might develop 
her tiny germ of child-ken. 

“Keep him of course, but the other chil- 
dren shall go.” 

‘Diogenes would miss them, and the 
doctor said his whims must be humored 
while he was sick. I think he’ll let me 
put him in his bed now. Ptolemy brought 
it over. Pull back the covers—there!” 

The child half ‘opened his eyes and smiled 
wanly. “Mudder!” he cooed. 

Silvia flushed and looked as if she dread- 
ed an expression of mirth from me. Re- 
lieved by my solemn silence, she confessed: 
“He has called me that all the morning.” 

“It would be a wise Polydore that knew 
its own parent,” I, observed. 

The slight illness of Diogenes lasted for 
two or three days. I still shudder to recall 
the memory of that hideous era. 


Polydore proclivities made the Reign of 
Terror known as the French Revolution 
seem like an ice cream festival. Their 
warwhoops and screeches got on my nerves 
to the extent of sending me into their 
midst brandishing a horsewhip and com- 
manding silence. I got it. Not through 
fear, but through their perplexity to ac- 


He seems to haye 








Girl—Say, I’m tired walking round the room 
baskwards; why no reverse a while? 

Boy—I’m awfully sorry but I have to face 
the engine or it makes me _ sick.—London 
Humorist. 
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count for so unexpected a revolt. Before 
they had recovered from their shock of 
gurprise, Silvia appeared. 

Diogenes, she announced, was not used to 
somnolent silence and was fretting at the 
unwonted quiet. Would the boys please 
play Indian again? The boys would. [ 
backed away, carefully keeping the whip 
without Silvia’s angle of vision. I wished 
we had remained neighborless, I wished 
the aborigines would scalp the parents of 
the Polydores. 

A paralyzing thought had come to me, 
I rushed wildly upstairs to where Silvia 
sat beside the Polydore patient, “Silvia,” 
I shouted, “do you suppose those unnatural 
Polydore parents purposely played this 
trick on us? Was it a premeditated Poly- 
dore scheme to abandon their young? Do 
you suppose any parents would come back 
to such imps as these?” 

“Hush!” she cautioned. 
Diogenes.” 

Wake Diogenes! And she had begged 
the boys to continue their noise! This took 
the last stitch of starch from my ‘manly 
bosom. Spiritless and spineless I bore all 
things, endured all things, believed all 
things, but hoped for nothing. 

The baby finally convalesced to his for- 
mer Polydore ruggedness. He continued 
to call Silvia “Mudder” and to my amuse- 
ment the other children followed his ex- 
ample. _She was “muddered” by all the 
Polydores, although they scorned to in- 
clude me in their adoption. 

“I am going down to the intelligence of- 
fice today,” said Silvia one day when 
Diogenes had entirely recovered. 

When I came home that afternoon I 
found her sitting on the porch serenely 
sewing. Not one Polydore was in sight! 
“Oh, the children are back in their quar- 
ters!” I cried buoyantly. 

“No,” she replied calmly. “They told me 
at the intelligence office that it would be 
absolutely impossible to persuade a servant 
to go there.” 

“I suppose the predecessors of the long- 
suffering Emma gave the place a double 
cross. Will you please account for the phe- 
nomenon of the utter absence of the Poly- 
dores at the present period?” 

“Pythagoras got something in his eye 
and has gone to the doctor’s. Diogenes is 
lost and Carlyle is hunting for him. Hul- 
dah locked Emerson in the cellar. I am 
unable to report on Ptolemy. MHuldah is 
sick, but she wouldn’t go to bed. She said 
no beds in Bedlamite for her. There’s re- 
lief in sight if you’ll consent.” 

*“T’ll consent to any committable crime 
that will lead to the parting of the Poly- 
dore path from ours. Reveal!” 

“You have been planning a vacation for 
some time. We surely need one. Like the 
Polydore parents we will leave the haunts 
of civilization. I heard today of a beau- 
tiful, inexpensive resort called Rugged 
Rocks. It’s 16 miles from a railroad and 
a boat stops there but twice a month.” 

“We'll go! Shall’ we leave the brats to 
their fate?” 

“No, to Huldah. She offered to take them. 
Said she would let them have free rein.” 

“I see where the Polydores land in a 
juvenile jail. We'll take our departure by 
night—tomorrow night—and, like the 
Arabs, or the Polydores, silently steal 
away.” 

“Theron,” said Silvia shyly after we 
had laid our plans, “if you don’t mind I'd 
like to take Diogenes. He hasn’t misséd his 
mother, but I think he’d be homesick with- 
out me.” 

“Take him, of course. He isn’t so bad 
when he’s away from the others.” 

Softly, stealthily and joyiusly we pre- 
pared for our Afabian steal-away. When 
we were aboard the train the next night, 
Silvia gave a long sigh of relief. For once 
we had outwitted the Polydores. At least 


“You'll wake 
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NEW JERSEY 


Nickname— “Jersey Blue,” 
“New Spain” or “Mosquito.” 
Motto—‘Liberty and Prosperity.” 
States flower—Violet (chosen by legis- 
iture). ° 

\rea—8224 sq. mi. (45th in rank). 
Population—3,500,000 (10th im rank). 
Percentage of illiteracy—5.1. 
Settled—1664. 

Entered union—1787. 

Capital—Trenton; pop. 129,000 (Largest 
city: Newark; pop. 445,000). 
Government—General assembly consists 
of a senate of 21 members and a house of 
representatives of 60 members. Represent- 
ed at Washington by two senators and 12 
representatives. 

Governor—G. S. Silzer, Dem. Term three 
rs.; Salary $10,000. 

Products—Oil, explosives, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, woolen and worsted goods, rubber 
coods, steel, iron, cigars, leather, corn, 
eat, rye, potatoes, fruit, cranberries etc. 
Politics—In 1924 presidential election Re- 
ublicans polled 675,162 votes, Democrats 
),.743 and Third Party 108,901; electoral 
ote was Republican, 14. 
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thought we had. We reached the sta- 
ion nearest to Rugged Rocks early the 
ext morning and rode by stage to the re- 
sort. We enjoyed a blissful day and night. 
second day after our arrival, when 
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ok!” she murmured with a shudder. 


| looked. There was one passenger alight- 
with calm dignity. Diogenes gave a 
lcoming, recognizing whoop. 
‘Ptolemy.” I demanded stefnly, “what 
| you come here for?” 
“To look after Di so you and mudder 
ould enjoy your vacation.” 
‘How did you know we were here?” asked 
Silvia. 
| was on top of the porch when you 
| Mr. Tomlins about coming. I didn’t 
| anyone. I won’t bother you any. And 
now how to take care of Di. You won’t 
id me back!” he pleaded as he looked 
vistfully at the sparkling foam crested wa- 
r and then up into Silvia’s face. 
Could Silvia resist such longing as was 
depicted in the upturned, appealing face of 
t neglected boy and the delight of the 
by at Tolly’s arrival? She could not. 
You may stay as long as we do if you 
a good boy and will play in the sand 
th the baby.” 
With a wild. ki-yi Ptolemy dashed for 
the shore dragging the delighted Diogenes 
er him. Ptolemy proved to bean excel- 
t nursemaid. In the eyes of the resorters 
we passed for a very domestic family. 
\t the end of four delightful weeks we 
urned home. “Your uncle was here for 
lay,” informed Huldah. 
‘Uncle Issachar !” exclaimed Silvia wildly. 
‘Yes, ma’am. I couldn’t tell him where 
you was because I wa’n’t supposed to know. 
Here’s a letter he left for you.” 
Silvia heastily read the letter, gasped, 
ead it, and then handed it to me. This 
‘as the sum and substance. “My dear 
ece: I was sorry not to see you but glad 
learn that, as a wise and good woman 
uuld do, you are raising a fine family. 
ur son Emerson informed me you had 
ken your oldest and youngest with you. 
lherefore, agreeable to my promise, I have 
placed in your First National Bank the 
sum of $25,000 in your name. Your affec- 
tionate Unele, Issachar Imes.” 
“Huldah, did you -tell him these were 
our children?” 
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stage drove up, Silvia grasped my arm.. 
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“Me?” she asked innocently. 
didn’t get no chance to speak. These young- 
uns did the talking. The first thing Emer- 
son said was: ‘Mudder went away and took 
the baby and brother Tolly went after 


“No, I 


them. The old gent seeméd so pleased 
and thought it so fine to have five sons 
that I didn’t have the heart to tell him dif- 
ferent. He liked their names. Said they 
were so classy.” 

“Didn’t he say classic?” asked Silvia me- 
chanically. 

“Mebby; 
Huldah. 

“I suppose they behaved terribly,” said 
my wife, dodging a definition. 

“How else could they behave? He was 
settin’ on the lawn asleep and Thaggy drop- 
ped a little kitten from the upstairs win- 
dow on his bald head. It clawed fierce. I 
roasted an onion for Emerson’s earache and 
he slipped it down the old man’s back. Car- 
lyle put a toad in his pocket and——” 

“Oh, stop!” implored Silvia. “And he 
believes them mine and that I brought 
them up!” 

“He said you had brung them up fine and 
that they wa’n’t no mollycoddles.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him who you were?” 
I demanded of Pythagoras. 

“Because, she is our ‘mudder’ and we are 
going to stay with her always. And he 
said he was going to give her $5000 apiece 
for us and I thought we’d be worth that to 
you, so we didn’t let on.” 

“I'll write tomorrow and explain,” said 
Silvia with a sigh. 

Late that night there was a ring at the 
door. I answered, and received a telegram 
which I read in the hall. “Silvia,” I said 
gravely as I came to her bedside, “your 
uncle Issacher is dead. Heart disease. Very 
sudden.” 


what’s the difference?” said 





SMALL TOWNS HAVE ADVANTAGES 


The little town, says the New York Even- 
ing Post, does not invite the condescension 
of outsiders. It has its own public opinion 
and civic pride. The manager of a chain of 
rural stores comments on the revolution 
wrought in country life by the easy access 
to the city. Radio, flivvers and national 
magazines have been part of the interweav- 
ing forces of a shutle constantly at work 
between the larger and the smaller com- 
munities. He might have mentioned the 
power of women’s clubs to raise the cul- 
tural level by lectures on current events, by 
the encouragement of gardening, by the 
provision and furtherance of music. 

The little town does not live by the mere 
sufferance of the city. Nor does it run to 
the city for every good thing to eat, to hear, 
to wear. It is aware of books and abreast 
of fashions. It has churches served by 
ministers who are compensated by the de- 
votion of a flock for their relatively modest 
income. Moreover, that income is not al- 
ways small when weighed in the balance 
with the cost of city life. One of the pecu- 
liar satisfactions to the small town dweller 
is the neighborhood consciousness—the 
knowledge that. next door neighbors and 
those beyond next door ad infinitum will 
eagerly mobilize to help in time of need. 

The little town offers its own abundant 
compensations, best known to its own citi- 
zens, 





GOING UP! 


More than one-tenth of the country’s 
population ride in elevators each day. 

This was announced at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers at Cleve- 
land, It was reported that improved types 
of elevators will enable 60-story skyscrap- 
ers to be erected. The time is coming, it 
is said, when all high buildings will heve 
to provide landing space for aircraft. 
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You Know Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 

Our handsome “tatalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a genere 
on eommission. No experience neces- 


sary. 

Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, ant to Earn More 
Money,” TODA 
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214 Confederate Ave. Room 205,Atlanta. Gas 
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Radio News 


If you have ever tried to solder antenna 








‘joints when there is a wind blowing you 


will appreciate this little suggestion. Make 
a torch by soaking in g&soline a handful 
of cotton waste fastened to a rod. This 
will furnish a constant source of heat for 
the job. 


The number of broadcasting stations in 
the United States is now about 585. Cali- 
fornia leads the states with 47 licensed sta- 
tions, Illinois is second with 45, Pennsylva- 
nia is next with 40, Ohio has 35 and New 
York 34. Over half the total number of 
stations are located in nine middle-western 
states. Of the cities Chicago leads with 16 
broadcasting stations, New York has 12 and 
Philadelphia 11. 


The Radio Corpgration of America has 
concluded an agreement with the German 
government for the exchange of broadcast- 
ing programs, starting probably next win- 
ter. The corporation will broadcast from 
its new plant now being erected in New 
Jersey; Germany’s broadcasting will be 
from near Berlin. ‘ 


It is reported that a half million neutro- 
dyne sets. have been sold inthis country in 
the two years they have been on the market. 


A man in Lakehurst, N. J., anxious to 
communicate with his mother in Minne- 
apolis, used a short-wave transmitter to call 
an amateur radio operator in the latter city. 
The amateur obligingly called the man’s 
mother on the telephone and when he con- 
nected the radio to the telephone mother 
and son were able to carry on a conversa- 
tion with each other. 


“I believe we are going to be able to over- 
come static and fading to a great extent,” 
says Alfred N. Goldsmith, radio engineer. 
“I believe in the next few years it will be 
done.” 


While this country has had radio maga- 
zines for many months our neighbor Canada 
has just got around to publishing one her- 
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self. The magazine is known as Radio in 
Canada: it covers radio progress in the 
Dominion. 


Engineers of the General Electric Co. haye 
invented a hornless loudspeaker which gets 
its operating power from the house light- 
ing current. , There is a rectifier inside the 
speaker cabinet which changes the alter- 
nating current to direct current. The new 
speaker, employs a vibrating coil attached to 
a paper cone diaphragm. 


Four years will be required to build the 
new observatory on Mount Saleve, which 
will be the largest in the world,*and will 
probably become the seat of the interna- 
tional meteorological office. Wireless ap- 
paratus which will be instaNed there will 
be powerful enough to communicate with 
ships crossing botN the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic oceans. It will be possible to reach any 
part of the globe. 





SHALL IT BE BROADERCASTING? 

Many a radio operator would doubtless 
rejoice could he ask “Are you there?” and 
get an affirmative answer from a chorus of 
fansBoston Transcript. 
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American-style architecture is invading 
Europe. Here is an example. A sky-scraper, 
or “‘sky-scratcher,’” as they call it over there, 
Stands 16 stories high in Stockholm, Sweden’s 
capital. Residents of the city call it the “Babel 
Tower.” In many European cities high build- 
ings are forbidden by law. 








North Pole Not Absolutely Immovable 


“It requires imagination to appreciate the 
north pole,” according to a bulletin of the 
Geographic Society. “It is the imaginary 
point where the imaginary axis of the earth 
emerges. As one stands at the pole, every 
direction in whicly he can face is south. 
In the summer the sun makes a complete 
circle near the horizon every 24 hours, 
never dropping out of sight; in the winter, 
if one could-stand there, he would see the 
pole star directly overhead, while all the 
other stars would appear to wheel around 
it. Standing still on the north pole an ob- 
server would merely pivot once each 24 
hours. A man standing on the equator at 
the same time, however, would be carried 
along from west to east at the rate of 16 
miles a minute.” 

As everybody knows, there is only one 
recorded visit of man to the north pole. 
Rear-Admiral Robert Peary reached it April 
6, 1909, and spent about 30 hours there. He 
found that the pole is not on-land, but on 
a sea cqyered with thick ice. Five miies 
from the pole he took a sounding through 
a hole in the ice. He let out 9000 feet of 
wire without finding bottom. 

It is believed that the temperature at the 
north pole hardly ever rises above the 
freezing point in mid-summer in spite of 
the fact that during June, July and parts 
of May and August the sun pours out more 
heat near the pole than at any other part 


of the earth’s surface. “If the inclination 
of the earth’s axis and its rotation did not 
bring about a corresponding long period of 
darkness, the sun,” says the Geographic So- 
ciety, “would soon melt all the arctic ice 
and make the pole a heat center.” 

The bulletin points out the fact that the 
north pole is not absolutely immovable. 
“For reasons not entirely clear, it wabbles, 
describing a rough circular path about 50 
feet in diameter about every 14 months—a 
motion which changes the latitude of the 
majority of places on the earth’s surface 
by amounts ranging from a, few feet to 50 
feet. Scientists are also ready to believe 
that the pole may have had a very differ- 
ent position at some time in the distant 
past, for coal deposits in Spitsbergen and 
Ellesmere Island show that in these polar 
lands tropical conditions once held sway.” 

The south pole has not been the ‘objective 
of nearly so many expeditions as the north 
pole. Yet they are geometrical and geo- 
graphical twins. But the south pole has 
been twice visited by man—by Amundsen 
in 1911 and by Scott a month later. Scott 
lost his life on the return trip. The south 
pole, unlike the north pole, is situated on 
land, known as the Antarctic continent. 
Owing to the land the south pole is much 
colder than the north pole in summer. In 
fact the summers are so cold and the winds 
so continual that the entire Antarctic con- 
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Oddities of Lightning | 


Does lightning ever strike twice in the 
same place? There is a popular notion that 
it doesn’t. But such is not the case. For 
instance, in a recent storm that broke over 
Bedford Hills, N. Y., lightning struck the 
home of Judge Charlés Haines four times, 
* William Frie, a miner, was killed under- 
ground at Joplin, Mo., by lightning which 
struck a steam boiler on the surface and 
followed a pipe into the mine shaft. Frie 
happened to be leaning against the pipe 
150 feet below the surface. 


Harry Roll of Upper Montclair, N. J., was 
instantly killed by a bolt while he was 
running on Whitnall field cinder track at 
Hamilton, N. Y., during a thunder shower. 
Roll was a Colgate university student. 

While playing a game of golf Mrs. J. H. 
Arthur of Boston was knocked down by 
lightning. Somewhat dazed but unhurt, she 
continued to play but the “incident” un- 
nerved her and she lost the match. 


When lightning hit an elm tree. near 
Logan, W Va., the bolt split. One section 
followed the roots of the tree to the house 
of G. G. Johnson, where it did considerable 
damage, and the other part followed a root 
in an opposite direction and killed a cow. 











tinent is practically devoid of plant life. 

“In one sense,” the Geographic declares 
“the magnetic poles are more truly earth 
features than the geographical poles, for 
they have no celestial aspects. They lie 
more than 1000 miles from the true poles 
and are believed to be slowly changing po- 
sitions. Thése poles have their being be- 
cause the earth is a huge magnet, probably 
due to its rotation. It is only with a com- 
pass needle or with certain electrical appa- 
ratus that the existence of the magnetic 
poles can be determined. It is their effect 
on the compass needle, on the other hand, 
that has made navigation fairly simple. 

“The north magnetic pole lies on the 
Boothia peninsula in the latitude of Point 
Barrow, Alaska, and the longitude of Oma- 
ha, Nebr. To it the north end of a com- 
pass needle points. The needle dips as the 
magnetic pole is approached, and, when 
Boothia is reached, stands on its point, 
In the arctic regions north of the magnetic 
pole, the needle points south, or if north- 
east of the pole, points southwest, facts 
which greatly complicate navigation in the 
far north.” 





FACTORS OF SUCCESS 


“The development of your inner facul- 
ties constitutes true success. There are 
grave differences in the standard of success. 
Power, wealth and fame, each have been 
objectives, but each in itself is nothing. 
Money enough to be independent is a fine 
thing, yet a truly successful man is one who 
has acquired the capacity for the enjoyment 
of life. Success comes of what you have 
made of your inner nature. Cultivate your 
taste to receive joy from a thing of beauty; 
cultivate your powers for the joy you ma) 
obtain from their employment; cultivate 
friendship and those other simple virtues 
which are so commonly admired. No mat 
is truly happy who must depend on outside 
things for his happiness. Success that is 
blazoned in the press and praised by all 
does not come from direct approach. You 
do not win wealth, power or station by 
direct assaults. They come only from and 
by the development of stalwart manhood.” 

—Elihu Root. 





It may be bad taste to laugh out loud, but 
it’s a sure sign of on digestion.—Glendale 
News. 
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Newspaper Views 


Detroit News—Finding the pole always 
secins to be so secondary to finding the ex- 
plor ers. 











Chicago News—Tom Marshall is lovingly 
remembered because he had the gift of 
humor and the birthright of old-fashioned 
horse sense. 





sheville Times—Among the unmention- 
able things of the moment are the names 
{ these Chinese generals. 





Greenville News—If the printing of crime 
vs makes criminals, why doesn’t the 
nting of recipes make good cooks? 





\ltoona Mirror—The yarn trade is better. 

This means the cotton yarn, the fishing 
ns being some worse. 

Springfield Republican— The Colorado 

state teachers’ college has opened a course 

initor engineering. The class song, per- 

. will be “Keep the Home Fires. Burn- 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—The fel- 
. who fried an egg on the pavement in 
Washington the other day in nine minutes 
gave quicker service than a lot of restau- 


rants. 


Fk! Paso Herald—A judge has ruled that 
a man can’t make his girl give back the 
engagement ring. But the instalment man 
en) 


lafayette Journal and Courier—We have 

‘hed the point where the canny motorist 
carries a bicycle along so he can ride to 
work after he finds a place to park. 





Sumter Item—America’s government is 
stable. The country is too big for all sec- 
tions to’entertain the same grievance. 





Kansas City Star—What has become of 
tha t word which was to crush all the crim- 
inal instincts of the race and purify the 
citizenry—“scofflaw”? 





\sheville Times—We wish that China 
would slam the “Open Door” and keep her 
troubles at home. 





Columbia Record—Work hard and save 
your money and when you are old you can 
have the things only young people can 
en oy. 





Kansas City Star—Michael Arlen, British 
thor, complains that he put his shoes 
utside the door in an American hotel and 
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found them next morning unshined. In- 


stead of complaining, he should be-thank- 
ful he found them at all. 





Baltimore Sun—It is estimated that the 
American spends 18 per cent of. his life 
standing in line for something. 





New York Herald - Tribune—Soviet lies 
have made Russia’s word as good as her 
bond. 





New York American—One New York man 
says he spent $10,000 on his son’s college 
education and only got a quarterback. 


Sandusky Register—What doth it profit 
a man to have initiative if his wife is the 
referendum? 





Cincinnati Times -Star—If one -track 
minds had roundhouse facilities it would 
help some. 





OLD FOLKS 


Two old people walked slowly arm-in- 
arm up the lane that leads to the super- 
intendent’s office at the Berkshire County 
poor farm. They presented a permit to 
enter the “home.” The _ superintendent 
asked the man’s name. 

“My name is John,” the man replied. 

“And yours?” to the bent old lady on 
John’s arm. 

“My name is Mary,” she smiled. 

“John,” said the superintendent, “you go 
over to that building, and you, Mary, will 
be taken care of in that building across 
the road.” 

“What?” cried the old man. “Mary and 
I’ve been living under the same roof for 
50 years! You’re not going to separate 
us now?” 

“Yes,” replied the superintendent, “It’s 
the rules. We never mix the sexes in these 
institutions.” 

Three days later John died, and a few 
days after that Mary joined him. 

Why should the sunset of life be clouded 
by fear, want and disgrace, when security 
and self-respect can be given at the same 
cost?—Washington News. 





“CON” MAN MAKES RESTITUTION 


“My prayers have been answered. God 
is good.” 

Thus spoke W. D. Hill, Confederate vet- 
eran, when “Doc” Gray, confidence man, 
returned $2500 that he had fleeced the 80- 
year-old man out of six years ago. Inci- 
dentally, Gray apologized. 

Gray was captured through a letter sent 
to his mother on Mother’s day. He repaid 
Georgia $800 that the state had expended 
in capturing him, and paid an Atlanta court 
a $1000 fine in lieu of a pac sentence, 














Collect South Sea Funeral Masks 


The Melanesians or dark-skinned inhab- 
itants of the South Sea islands have some 
queer and interesting customs. One of 
these is the festival in honor of their dead. 
At their funerals masks of grotesque ap- 
pearance play an important part. A collec- 
tion of such masks has been made for the 
American Museum of Natural History, The 
majority of those in the collection are from 
New Ireland. One of them resembles a 
crested helmet. Masks of this type, it is 
said, must be carved in secret and present- 
ed to the public view only during the fu- 
neral ceremonies. The crest of the mask 
represents an earlier custom of hairdress 
of the natives when they were in mourning. 
In the early days they shaved their heads 
on such occasions, leaving only a single 
ridge of hair. 

There are many more interesting types 





of masks in the coHection. One particular 
type has long, wing-like processes. The 
face is carved from wood and the fibrous 
parts of plants are used in working out the 
other parts of the head. With such masks 
bark is used as a covering for the neck. 
The exhibit also contains several skull 
masks from the Gazelle Peninsula, New 
Britain. They are made from the facial 
bones of skulls. The flesh is removed and 
replaced by sticky lumps of earth. When 
the original hair of the head and beard 
cannot be saved its place is taken by co- 
coanut fibers. Such masks are used during 
dances and at festivals where public prop- 
erty is distributed. The natives either hold 
the masks before their faces with one hand, 
or fasten them to their jawbones, or hold 
them with their teeth. The masks are all 
very lavishly colored, 
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Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trank 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned. al- 
though I am doing hard work as a carpenter. 
There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, i-M 
Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others 
who are ruptured—you may save a life or at 
least stop the misery of rupture and the worry 
and danger of an operation. 
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Leg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the lightest, coolest, cheapest and best 
support made. 

It contains no rubber, and is wash- 
able, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 

wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 
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Physician (to wich patient)—You’re all 
run down. I suggest that you lay off golf 
for a while and get a good rest at your 
office. —Life. 


“Wow! Some bum lamps you got. How 
come?” 

“I bumped my head into a door in the 
dark.” 

“But they’re both black.” 

“IT know—I couldn’t make my wife be- 
lieve it.”"—Legion Weekly. 


Theatrical Manager—Your last act was 
magnificent, Miss De Fleur! Your suffering 
was almost real.” 

Leading Lady—It was real. I’ve got a 
large nail in my shoe. 

Theatrical Manager—Well, for heaven’s 
sake leave it in until the end of the season! 
—London Passing Show. 


Nilsen—So you wouldn’t put a cent into 
a bank? Lost money in one, I suppose? 

Pilsen—No, but I was president of one— 
Copenhagen Klod Hans, 


“How kind of you,” said the girl, “to 
bring me these lovely flowers. They are so 
beautiful and fresh I believe there is some 
dew on them yet.” 

“Yes,” stammered the young man in great 
embarrassment, “but I am going to pay it 
off tomorrow.”—Peabody Star. 





“Tell me, you who sell them, do you favor 
prohibiting the sale of revolvers?” 

“Yes, every time there is agitation of the 
subject we sell all we have in the store.— 
Paris Petit Journal. 

Sam, impaneled for jury service at a mur- 
der trial, had seemed a little too anxious 
to serve. 

“Do you know the accused?” he was 
asked. 

“Yassuh—dat is, nossuh,” he replied, 
realizing that if he made an affirmative an- 
swer he would be disbarred from serving. 

“Have you made up your mind as to his 
guilt or innocence?” 

“Oh, no, suh.” 

“You think, then, that you could give his 
case a fair hearing?” 

“Yassuh,” replied Sam. “Leastways, ez 
fair ez de ole scamp deserves.”—Legion 
Weekly. 


Little Mabel—Mother, who was Mike 
Huntry? We were singing about him in 
school today. 

Mother—Mike Huntry? I don’t know of 
any such man. How did the song go? 

Little Mabel—It went this way: “Mike 
Huntry, ’tis of thee——” 


The serious young man wrote to his pros- 
pective father-in-law: “I hope my recent 
appointment to the directorship of the 
museum of antiquities will induce you to 
entrust your daughter to my care.”—Perth- 
shire Advertiser. 


The neighbor of a man noted for his 
extreme thrift saw him going down the 
road-on agweek day dressed in his Sunday 
clothes. “What’s up, Jim?” he-called out, 


“Why the glad rags?” 

“Haven't you heard the news?” 

“News! What news?” 

“Triplets 1” 

“Oh, so that accounts for ” began the 
neighbor, when the frugal one interrupted 
him: 

“Yes, that accounts for my wearing these 
clothes. What in thunder’s the use of try- 
nig to be economical !”—Boston Transcript. 











| uti Li» 
Mrs. Prof.——Has the pro 
breakfast? 
Maid—I don’t know. 
Mrs. Prof.—Then ask him. 
Maid—I have, and he doesn’t know, either. 
—Christiania Karikaturen. 


fessor had his 


“Your husband, madam, is suffering from 
voluntary inertia.” 

“Poor dear Robert! And I accused him 
all along of being lazy.”—Ridgeway Mer- 
cury. 








“Pa, what’s the difference between a 
luxury and a necessity?” 

“You can do without a necessity, son, 
without losing the respect of the neigh- 
bors.” 

Mandy Johnson—Ah shuah do lak to 
clean house foh dat Mrs. Gadder. 

Liza Jackson—How come you talk dat-a- 
way, Mandy? 

Mandy—aAh feels dat it’s really worth 
while ’cause Ah always finds such a lot ob 
dirt. 


ist Doctor—Tell, me, Doc, have you ever 
made a serious mistake in diagnosis? 

2nd Ditto—Yes, once. I told a man he 
had a touch of indigestion. Afterwards I 
found he was rich enough to have had ap- 
pendie¢itis—Madrid Buen Humor. 





YW ) 
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Lee—Have you noticed that a woman low- 
ers her voice when she asks for anything? 

Williamson—Yes—and raises it if she 
doesn’t get it—Copenhagen Klods Hans. 


She—Now what are you stopping for? 

He (as car comes to halt)—I’ve lost my 
bearings. 

She—Well, at least you are original. 
Most fellows run out of gas!—Idaho Yarn. 


“Well, Hiram, haow’s ’taters?” demand- 
ed the kidding tourist. “Haow’s all the 
folks t? hum? Bin down t’ the city lately?” 

“Now that you mention it,” replied the 
farmer, “I believe the potatoes are doing 
nicely. The latest reports from my secre- 
tary would indicate as much. The members 
of my family write me from Palm Beach 





sf, LUCID INTERVALS] 


that they are in the best of health. 0, must 
you go? Well, some time when you’re in 
New York, drop in on me at the hotel, old 
thing. Toodle-oo.”—Legion Weekly. 


Arriving Missionary—May I ask what 
course you intend to take with me? 

Cannibal King—The regular one. You’!| 
follow the fish.—Progressive Grocer. 

Joan—Would you put yourself out for 
me? 

John—Certainly I would. 

Joan—Please do, as it’s after 12, and I'm 
awfully sleepy.—Penn Punch Bowl. 


First Theater Patron—Is this the original 
New York cast? 

Second—Well, they may be from New 
York, but they haven’t got off anything 
‘original yet ?—Life. 

First Farmer—How do you find your new 
hired man, Ezry? 

Second Farmer—I look in the shade of 
the tree nearest his work.—Columbia Jester, 








The prisoner, asked to select a counsel 
from the lawyers in court, surveyed those 
present silently. 

“Well,” said the judge a little later, “have 
you decided to have a counsel?” 

“No,” replied the prisoner, “but I could 
do with a couple of good witnesses !”—Still- 
son Zenith. 

















Boatman—You couldn’t wish for a more 
perfect outing than this, sir! 

Bashful Romeo—Well, no—unless you 
could row the durn thing facing the other 
way round.—London Humorist. 





“What are you going to do for a living?” 
“Write.” 

“Write what?” 

“Write home!”—Parkertown Enterprise. 


DEPARTMENT STORE HUMOR 
Manager (5 and 10 cent store)—-What did 
the lady who just went out want? 
Shop Girl—She asked if we had a shoe 
department. 





“Baby carriages? Yes, sir! We have just 
received a new lot—silk-lined, silver trim, 
genuine leather hoods, running-gear, nickel 
plated, hand-made basket-work bodies—for 
$98 only. Your first child, I presume?” 

“No—fifth.” 

“Oh! You’ll find a good, serviceable g0- 
cart in the basement—special at $2.49."— 
Legion Weekly. 


“Is this the hoisery department?” said 
the voice over the phone. 

“Yes,” replied the weary saleslady. 

“Have you any flesh-colored stockings in 
stock?” asked the voice. 

“Yes,” replied the weary  saleslady. 
“Whaddy ya want—pink, yellow or black?” 
—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


Dry Goods Clerk—We are selling these 
goods at 98 cents, madam, but they won't 
last more than a day or two. 

Customer—They won’t? I wonder yo 
have the cheek to offer them to anybody! 
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